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Who's on First? 


Future of 
popular 
psych class 
uncertain 


By SARAH CAPPONI 
Staff Writer 
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Senior Marco Simmons helped to pitch a 13-4 victory against Washington College on Friday. Hopkins now holds 
a top rank in two prestigious Division Ill polls with a season record of 31-3. See Sports for more coverage. 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
News & Features Editor 


Two members of the Woodrow 
Wilson Debate Council (Hopkins 
Debate) won first place at this 
year's American Parliamentary 
Debate Association (APDA) Na- 
tional Championship competi- 
tion, held last Friday at Swarth- 
more College in Pennsylvania. 


Seniors Sean Withall and 
Vivek Suri, who are collective- 
ly known as Team Hopkins 
SW, beat the Harvard A-Team 
with a seven-two decision in 
the tournament's final round. 

They were announced as 
2010’s National Champions 
and the seventh place Team 


of the Year overall. 


“They did an absolutely 


Aramark 
workers 
protest union 
conflict 


By WANG JAE RHEE 
Staff Writer 


Aramark employees protested in | 
front of the United Workers build- 
ing in Mount Vernon last Thursday, 
claiming they had been denied the | 
union representation they want. 

About 40 Aramark employees 
from Hopkins, Towson University, 
Morgan State University and Coppin 
State University, as well as students 
from all four universities, participat- 
ed in the rally. 


Chanting slogans and holding up | 


pickets, the employees tried to enter 
the building in order to demand that | 
Harold Bock, the director of United 
Workers, sign a motion allowing an 
election to determine that union rep- 


resentation take place. When denied | 


entry, they protested outside, walk 
ing around in circles and continuing 
to chant. 

The issue of union representation 
that lies beneath the protest is be- 
tween two labor unions, Unite Here 
Local Seen and Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU), which is 
the mother organization of United 
Workers. Both claim to represent the 

SEE ARAMARK, pace A6 


Hopkins Debate wins at nationals 


partment funds Hopkins Debate. 

In addition to Withall and Suri’s 
win, Team Hopkins IQ, comprised 
of sophomore Omar Qureshi and 
junior Shrivats Iyer, won eighth 
place at the tournament. 

On an individual basis, Suri 
was ranked seventh as a “Speak- 
er,” referring to the number of 
points he was singly awarded. 

Junior Ali Boyle ranked eighth 


terrific job,” said Dean of Student | 
Life Susan Boswell, whose de- | 
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Nearly half of the SGA members initially abstained from voting on the bill, which would 
mandate that SAC-funded groups allow seniors to participate in their board elections. 


Group voting regulation 


| By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


Copy Editor 


| A contentious bill that would 
| have regulated student group elec- 
tions failed to win the necessary 
| two-thirds vote at Tuesday night’s 
| Student Government Association 
| (SGA) meeting. 

The legislation would have man- 
dated that all organizations that 
receive funding from the Student 
Activities Commission (SAC) allow 
seniors to vote in their group’s end- 
of-year elections. 

The vote was close, with 14 mem- 
| bers in favor of the bill and 11 op- 
| posed. According to senior senator 
| Jake Meth, a co-sponsor of the leg- 
| islation, the failure of the bill was 
| largely due to several SGA members’ 
| hesitance to “confront complex is- 
sues.” 

“Tt’s not just our role, it’s our re- 
| sponsibility [to make legislative de- 
| cisions],” Meth said. 
| Meth addressed opponents of the 
bill at the meeting. 

“T know there’s a sentiment here 
| that if you’re not sure about fleg- 
islation], you err on the side of not 


bill fails to pass SGA 


touching it — but we got elected be- 
cause we're supposed to make tough 
decisions. That’s why we're in of- 
fice,” he said. 

When they first tried to take a 
vote, nearly half of the members opt- 
ed to abstain, prompting interven- 
tion from the group’s faculty advisor 
Jason Heiserman. Heiserman ex- 
plained that members may only ab- 
stain if they have a personal conflict 
of interest regarding the bill — not if 
they simply did not want to make a 
decision. 

According to sophomore senator 
Stephanie Suser, she originally chose 
to abstain because she did not think 
she was given enough time to review 
the bill. 

Others in her position rallied for 
a more thorough discussion, which 
was granted before the second and 
final vote. 

During the debate, junior senator 
Nick Gilson expressed his serious 
opposition to the bill. According to 
Gilson, intervention in group voting 
procedures would only elicit negative 
reactions from the student body. 

“This is a mandate — it’s telling 

SEE SGA, PAGE A5 


speaker, Withall was ranked elev- 
enth, and Qureshi (who is the 
Opinions Editor at The News-Let- 
ter) was ranked 14th. 
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Positive Psychology, one of 
the most popular courses of- 
fered at Hopkins, may not be 
offered for the fall semester. 

Rachel Piferi, who has taught 
that course since its creation 
two years ago, will be leaving 
Hopkins at the end of this se- 
mester. She will be relocating to 
Virginia with her family. 

Piferi will still instruct the 
class online over this sum- 


FAS concludes | 


mer. 
The Department of Psy- 
chological and Brain Sciences 


is working with Piferi to look 


for another professor to teach 
both Positive Psychology and 
its advanced course. 

“We are very committed 
to teaching Positive Psychol- 
ogy here at Hopkins and we 
have been working for over 
six months now to identify an 
appropriate professor to teach 
this course,” Justin Halberda, 
director of undergraduate 
studies in the Department of 
Psychological and Brain Sci- 
ences, wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

“Instead of focusing on the 
negative side of life, Positive 
Psychology explores what's 
right with people and how we 
can help individuals become 
fully functional.” 

An online petition to make 
sure that the course will con- 
tinue to be offered at Hopkins 
was created by senior Craig 
Sadler. 

Although Sadler has never 
taken the course, he is a mem- 
ber of the ‘Counseling Center 


Advisory Board, which was | 


heavily involved in the cre- 
ation of the course. 

At press time the petition 
had a total of 362 signatures in 
support. 

A hard copy of the petition 
has been circulating through | 
the psychology classes, which 
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By CYDNEY WEINER 
For The News-Letter 


Over the next few months 
the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Transportation will 
install additional traffic signs 
and cameras on streets sur- 
rounding Homewood campus. 
These measures will be im- 
plemented as part of a plan to 


-make the area safer for pedes- 


trians and drivers. 

The street safety re-evalu- 
ation is a result of the efforts 
made by senior Natalie Drai- 
sin in response to junior Mir- 
iam Frankl’s death after she 
was struck by a hit-and-run 
driver on St. Paul last October. 


Together with Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell, Drai- 


| sin has been working closely 


a 
me 
| 
il 
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The intersection between N. Charles St. and University Pkwy will have a 
new speeding camera and pedestrian warning signs to slow down motorists. 


Salety concerns prompt 
changes to nearby streets 


with officials at the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

“Basically the idea is just to 
make St. Paul and N. Charles 
safer for pedestrians,” Draisin 
said. 

The precautions include in- 
stalling more efficient traffic 
signals and clearly delineating 
pedestrian pathways. 

“Also, putting up more [pe- 
destrian] countdown signs like 
the ones near Charles Street Mar- 
ket, and things like that make it 
safer. It's hard for pedestrians 
around here,” Draisin said. 

According to Boswell, the 
streets surrounding campus 
have long been a source of 
concern, . 

“I've certainly noticed cars 
go too fast in an area where 
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with narco- 


trafficking 
panel 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


The Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium (FAS) ended its 2010 season 
yesterday with a panel discussion 
about narcotics-trafficking in Lat- 
in America. 

The dialogue primarily focused 
on the administration of Mexican 
President Felipe Calderon and its 
relations with the United States. 

The panel was moderated by 
Anthropology professor Debo- 
rah Poole. Panelists included: 
Maureen Meyer, an associate for 
Mexico and Central America for 
the Washington Office on Latin 
America (WOLA), and Elizabeth 
Harper, the senior editor for the 
Public Affairs and Communica- 
tions Department of the United 
States Institute of Peace. 

The were joined by John 
Walsh, a Hopkins graduate and 
senior associate for the Andes 
and Drug Policy at WOLA. 

_ Each panelist gave an introduc- 
tion and then answered questions 
from the floor. Most of the discus- 
sion and questions focused on the 
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Students who expressed suicidal thoughts and sought counseling often noted an improved outlook after 
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Campus drinking policies often violated 


Regulations on alcohol consumption loosely enforced by administration 


Figure 3. Number of Clients indicating some "suicidal thoughts" 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL MOND 
an average of eight therapy sessions 


Counseling sees increase in students 


By SARAH TAN 


News & Features Editor 


Though Hopkins has not seen 
a student suicide since 2006, the 
Counseling Center sent out an 
advisory e-mail to faculty and 
students after the recent series 
of suicides at Cornell University 
sparked national debate about 
the mental health of college stu- 
dents. 

According to Michael Mond, 
director of the Counseling Cen- 
ter, the Center receives about 150 
students who come in every year 
saying they have suicidal inten- 
tions or thoughts. 

From these 150 students, about 
50 of them are put on the center's 
"suicide tracking” list. 

"We really work hard with 
potential suicide clients to help 
them get over their depression or 
suicidality," Mond said. 

"With — sui- 


seling Center has seen about 
an eight percent increase in the 
number of students coming to 
counseling from last year. 

There have been 1,013 students 
from the Homewood, Peabody, 
Medical, Nursing and graduate 
campuses who have come to the 
center for counseling. 

Last year, the Center received 
972 students overall, and before 
that they had 995 students. 

Though this number is a spike, 
it is not the highest the Center 
has received, which was in 2004, 
when 1,083 students came to the 
Counseling Center, 

In 2004 the Homewood com- 
munity was stunned by the off 
campus murders of two students, 
Linda Trinh and Christopher Els- 
er. 

"I know that these things can 
propel our numbers, and _ it's 
more likely that local events will 
propel things 


cidal clients we 
want to make 
sure they're 
not feeling that 


We had a couple 


incidents this year: .. 


than outside 
events like the 
happenings at 
Cornell," David 


no one cares a 3 said. 
about them It wouldn’t surpriseme “\; 5 y 
and we go the if the bump in numbers @8reed, _ stat- 
extra mile with ing that re- 
them.” this year was due to cent campus 
Students Scns ee : events, ~ such 
on the suicide campus-wide tragedies. as the death of 
tracking _list — MICHAEL MOonb, junior Miriam 
are assessed Frankl, might 
on a case-by- DIRECTOR OF THE have had more 
case basis to of an impact 
determine how COUNSELING CENTER on the surge in 
much attention numbers this 
and therapy year. 


they need. Typically the Cen- 


ter will set up weekly one-hour 
therapy sessions with students 
until their outlook improves. 

Students typically require an 
average of eight therapy sessions 
before they are deemed stable 
enough to be taken off the track- 
ing list. 

Last year, out of the 160 stu- 
dents who expressed suicidal 
tendencies, 43 were put on the 
suicide tracking list. 

Out of these 43, 29 percent 
successfully achieved a resolu- 
tion by the end of the year, five 
percent of the clients were re- 
ferred out, ten percent withdrew 
and left school, and 41 percent 
continued their treatment with 
the Center. | 

However, the Center does 
admit that they cannot treat all 
cases, and that they are limited 
in their services. 

"We can't be all things to all 
people. There are levels of service 
that we cannot provide because 

we're essentially an outpatient 
center for students,” associate di- 
rector Larry David said. 

"At a certain level, this doesn't 
happen frequently fortunately, 
but if [the chance of suicide] is 
imminent enough, then we have 
to consider possible hospitaliza- 
tion. 

It does happen when students 
are hospitalized for suicidality or 
suicide attempts.” 

Thus far this year, the Coun- 


After the death of Frankl, the 
Center sent out an e-mail to stu- 
dents and faculty encouraging 
people to schedule an appoint- 
ment if they felt they needed 
help. 

"We had a couple incidents 
this year, and every time there's 
an incident on campus that re- 
sults in death, the tragedy really 
shocks folks. 

It can trigger a whole series of 
students seeking someone to talk 
to, and it wouldn't surprise me if 
the bump in numbers this year 
was due to campus-wide trag- 
edies," Mond said. 

The recent e-mail informed 
faculty and students how to iden- 
tify depression and what to do 
if a student or friend seems de- 
pressed. 

Vernon Savage, the Center's 
outreach director, said that the 
Center has not done much to in- 
crease its visibility aside from the 
recent e-mail. 

"We send out this e-mail ev- 
ery year, and we just sent out 
the same letter we sent out ev- 
ery year and just made sure that 
all the staff received it. We have 
done no additional outreach to 
the community,” he said. 

Though students were appre- 
hensive to speak in detail with 
The News-Letter about their spe- 
cific experiences at the Counsel- 
ing Center, most students felt that 
the counseling they received was 
helpful. 
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_ Summer Program in Beijing 


www.studyabroad-china.org 


Junior Jason Shapiro sought 
the help of the counseling cen- 
ter during his freshman year 
and said he found it extremely 
helpful. 

"I went for weekly talk ses- 
sions at the counseling center 
and they were very helpful in 
helping me alleviate my prob- 
lems," he said. 

"I think there's something 
about the process of talk therapy 
that is just the act of talking is 
very good in the healing process, 
and that was all I happened to 
need. I think they were very pro- 
fessional and I benefited quite a 
bit from this.” 

Junior Connie Calderone 
agreed that the counseling cen- 
ter was helpful in therapy ses- 
sions. 

"When I met up with the peo- 
ple there, they were very attentive 
and they listened to me speak 
and kind of heard my problems. 
They offer solutions and try to 
come up with the best solutions 
for you, so they definitely offered 
good service and good advice," 
Calderone said. 

The counseling center has 
not increased its outreach ef- 
forts because staff members feel 
the center is meeting students’ 


~needs> 


"We haven't done any ad- 
ditional things because every 
day is very very busy, and we 
didn't see a need to increase 
the usage of the counseling 


center. We're very well utilized | 


by the student community," 
Savage said. 


However, many students had | 


not heard of the Center or its ser- 
vices before. 


cohol-served events 
| can take place, usu- 


| are no alcohol events 


| don’t want to confuse 


"I have not heard of this | 


place, but I think Hopkins stu- 
dents should definitely know 
about it. People deal with a lot 


of stress here," freshman Andy | 


Weld said. 

"There are people I know who 
have felt a level of stress where 
they should really have seen 
someone or talked to someone, 
and it sounds like a place that 
could really help a lot of stu- 
dents." 

Sophomore Claire Snodgrass 


said she was unsure of whether | 


or not greater advertisement 
from the center would really be 
helpful. 

"I think a lot @f people get 
stressed out at Hopkins, but I 
don't know if it were more promi- 
nent if people would go because 
there's a stigma attached to going 
to counseling. Maybe if they re- 
named it," she said. 

Shapiro agreed. 

"I went because both my par- 
ents are psychologists, so when I 
had a problem, I actively sought 
out help. 

However, I don't think that 
they advertise very much or 
well enough, and I think that 
there's a stigma attached to go- 
ing to therapy, and I think the 
counseling center could do a 
better job of addressing that," 
he said. 


| drinking. 


By WANG JAE RHEE 


Stall Writer 

With the continued pleas- 
ant weather, the Beach remains 
the preferred spot for students 
looking to relax, play Frisbee, 
socialize, and of course, sun- 


bathe. 

However, population of the 
Beach means more people have 
also been drinking outdoors, 
an activity that goes against the 
University's on-campus drinking 
policy. 

Alcohol consumption is not 
allowed anywhere on campus 
except at university-sanctioned 
events, according to Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell. 

“In other words, there isn’t the 
ability for people to just sit down 
and drink,” she said. 

The only exception to the rule 
would be at events specifically 
approved by the Office of Stu- 
dent Life ahead of time, where 
the alcohol is sold by a third-par- 
ty vendor. 

“There is a process [for an 
event to get sanctioned]. Student 
Activities has a list 
of vendors and tells 
students how to get 
in touch with them. 
There are particular 
places where the al- 


ally the Levering 
area if it’s an outdoor 
event. Or, in the in- 
stance of Spring Fair, 


the Beer Garden,” 
Boswell said. 
“Typically there 


on the Beach. We 
people «into think- 
ing that sometimes 
they can drink on 
the Beach, and some 
times they can’t.” 

Aside from third- 
party vendors, the 
campus is supposed- 
ly a dry campus. Bo- 
swell explained that 
the reason for this is 
to keep things in one 
area and under con- 
trol. 

“[At — sanctioned 
events] there are se- 
curity agents pres- 
ent, and the sale and 
distribution [of alco- 
hol] is monitored,” 
she said. “They can 
control who is drink- 


In the case of a repeated of- 
fense, the violator could face pro- 
bation, or even suspension. 

Despite the new policy, stu- 
dents have noted that people still 
drink often, and sometimes bla- 
tantly, on the Beach. 

“In the afternoons whenever 
the weather is good, usually 
two or three times a week, there 
would be a lot of people drinking 
on the Beach,” Junior Andrew 
Wisneski said. 

“There would be packs of thir- 
ties, red cups and paper bags ev- 
erywhere.” 

“Senior Rob Doverspike shared 
a similar observation. 

“If it’s nice out, people would 
drink on the Beach [essentially] 
every weekend,” he said. 

“I have even seen a whole keg 
of beer buried in the ground.” 

And it is not only a recent phe- 
nomenon. 

“People drink-[on the Beach] 
pretty much all spring,” sopho- 
more Lauren Chinn said, noting 
the habitual and annual nature of 
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members of Hopkins Security 
will approach an individual on 
a case-by-case basis. 

“If we see a bottle that obvi- 
ously contains alcohol, we will 
engage the individual [in ques- 
tion], and ask him to remove it 
from the campus.” 

And even when individuals 
are approached in such manner, 
there is a great deal of clemency. 
“Ror individuals who fail to co- 
operate, we will get ID and write 
up a report, which we will sub- 
mit to Dean of Student Life,” he 
said. 

“But 99 percent of the time, we 
get full cooperation, and it is usu- 
ally a non-issue.” 

The University's policy of don’t- 
ask-don’ttell is met with differing 
opinions among, students. 

Chinn said she is content with 
the University’s flexible handling 
of consumption on the Beach. 

“As long as drinking doesn’t 
harm other students or affect 
them, I’m content with how Se- 
curity deals with it,” she said. 


the occurrence. 
However, though the Univer- 


Doverspike agreed. 
“The no-drinking rule is not 


ing. They can ID the 
guests to make sure 
no one under 21 is 


Also, whenever there is an 
event [with drinking], it is con- 
tained; security will not let the 
guests-take the alcohol out. Se- 
curity makes sure the law is 
abided by.” 

The difficulty in containing 
underage drinking outside speci- 
fied venues is precisely one of the 
two reasons alcohol is banned on 


| campus. 


“The University has a respon- 
sibility to enforce the law, and 
there’s no way to monitor wheth- 
er someone is of legal age or not,” 
she said. 

“If they just bring their own 
alcohol, you don’t know who 
they're serving it to. It’s really a 
matter of enforcing the law,” she 
said. : 

However, the alcohol con- 
sumption policy was not always 
so strongly enforced on campus 
or on the Beach. 

“Back in the old days, alco- 
hol wasn't officially allowed on 
the beach but:it was not forbid- 
den and it was typically over- 
looked,” Boswell said: 

“But then, things degenerated 
pretty quickly. It got to a point 
where cars were doing donuts 


on the Beach. There was even — 


a person found with a knife. I 
thought to myself, ‘Should I wait 
till someone gets hurt, or should 
I take action now?’ And that's 
when we decided to ban alcohol 
consumption on the Beach. It was 
in 1993." 

While the consequences of 


drinking on the Beach depend.on 


the number of people drinking 
and the amount of liquor being 
consumed, severe cases are writ- 


_ten up as a report by the Security 


Office and filed to the Office of 
Student Life. ci 

“We will follow up with the 
individuals in the reports. Then, 
we will meet with them one-on- 
one,” Boswell said. 


Though Hopkins is a dry campus, the alcohol policy on t 


’ 


. sity rules on drinking are seem- 


ingly austere, Boswell empha- 
sized that the University is not 
trying to be the “alcohol police,” 
and implied that there is a cer- 
tain don’t-ask-don’t-tell aspect to 
the issue. 

“If students are sitting [on 
the Beach] with a small keg 
next to them, no one’s going to 
ignore that. If they’re sitting 
there, but there are no cans or 
bottle apparent, no one is go- 
ing to go and smell their cups 
to see what they are drinking,” 
she said. 

“I think people usually need 
to do ‘something to bring atten- 
tion to themselves.” 

“Td like to think that there 
are many people under 21 who, 
this is going to sound like an 
oxymoron, who drink respon- 
sibly. Not that I am condoning 
breaking the law, but I think 
that they perhaps could con- 
sume alcohol, but perhaps do 
it in such way that it’s in mod- 
eration, that they’re not hurt- 
ing themselves or others. What 
we never want to do is become 
an institution where we are 
looking for people to break the 
rules,” she said. 

However, Boswell was quick 
to note that any kind of behavior 
that is conspicuous or hazardous 
with regard to alcohol “cannot be 
defended.” ~ 

“On the other hand, we also 
want to respond very quickly 
when we feel someone is putting 
themselves and others in dan- 
ger,” she said. 

This somewhat flexible Uni- 
versity philosophy seems to be 
reflected in the actual enforce- 
ment of the rules. 

Executive Director of Safety 
and Security Edmund Skrodzki 


confirmed that “circumstances 


dictate the action that should be 
taken.” 


According to  Skrodzki, 
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he Beach is not always strictly enforced. 


super-strictly enforced, and I 
like it as it is,” he said. 

“They are doing a good job 

keeping a happy medium. Yeah, 
I don't like Security looking over 
my shoulder, but I don’t think 
they can get any more lax before 
it gets out of control,” he contin- 
ued. 

On the other hand, Wisneski 
expressed concern for the grow- 
ing unruliness on the Beach 
that has entailed drinking. 

“|The Beach] is a nice place 
on campus. People should be 
able to go there to relax or study. 
But when people start to drink, 
it gets rowdy, not to mention the 
pounds of cups and paper bags 
they leave behind,” he said. 

“It gives Hopkins a bad im- 
age, especially with a big, busy 
street like North Charles near- 
by, from which people can ob- 
serve.” 

In the face of such differ- 
ing opinions, Boswell said the 
key aim of the University is to 
maintain that happy balance be- 
tween enforcing the law and not 
imposing too much police inter- 

vention. J 

“We're walking a fine line 
in a way that we're not trying 
to condone the use of alcohol, 
and on the other hand, we're 
not naive enough to think that 
just because someone is under 


"21, he’s not going to drink,” she 


admitted. 

In the end, Boswell said it all 
comes down to individual re- 
sponsibility, and the University’s 
role in nurturing and cultivating 
it. 

“Security does have the will. 
to enforce the rules. But I also 
think that we should also try to 
treat people as young adults,” 
she said. % ~ 

“I want people to obey the law. 
I want people to be responsible in 
their behavior. | also want people — 


to have good judgment.” 


\ 
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Bradol discusses Haiti relief effort at FAS event Hopkins pushes students 
lo full out census 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


This past Thursday, Jean 
Hervé Bradol spoke as part of 
the Foreign Affairs Sy mposium’s 
Re- ~Engaging the World: New 
Global Community series. 

Bradol began his speech by 
explaining th at the first ste p in 
relief work is getting accurate 
information from the crisis zone. 
This is followed by a massive lo- 
gistics effort. 

“The first problem is to know 


The 


what is actually going on... The 
next two questions are ‘Where 
should you go?’ and ‘What 


should you bring?’ The success of 
a relief operation is in large part 
based on logistics,” he said. 

Bradol related this to the re- 
cent efforts in Haiti, where “we 
sent in significant amounts of 
freight cargo. Without supplies, 
sending in staff is just creating 
more victims.” 

Bradol is the former presi- 
dent of Médecins Sans Frontiéres 
(MSF) -— France. Bradol has 
worked with MSF, also known 
as Doctors Without Borders, 
since 1989, going on relief mis- 
sions around the world and 
holding a variety of administra- 
tive positions. 

He was also a member of the 
MSF U.S. board and a member 
of the International Council of 
MSF. 

Bradol’s lecture focused on the 
relief efforts which took place in 
Haiti following the January 12 
earthquake. 

He described the general ap- 
proach necessary to relief ef- 
forts, and the actual difficulties 
experienced on the ground in 
Haiti. 

In addition, Bradol explained 
the difficulties of different phas- 
es of the relief effort, along with 
the limitations inherent in for- 
eign relief work. 

Even as MSF mobilized inter- 
nationally, their organization on 
the ground in Haiti was also dev- 
astated by the earthquake. 

“Two of our staff were killed 
in the collapse. Some of our col- 
leagues, our Haitian colleagues, 
they spent hours under the rub- 
ble and the next day they were 
walking among other Haitian 
victims,” Bradol said. 

“The first floor of our build- 
ing was destroyed, knocking out 
the intensive care unit. Unfortu- 
nately, we lost colleagues and pa- 
tients,” Bradol said. 

During; the first phase of a 
relief effort, relief agencies are 

often overwhelmed with the 
number of injured and dislo- 


cated, and by the overall confu- 
sion. 

“The population were bring- 
ing people from all over to be 
treated. We had to organize for 
reception of people in very pre- 
carious situations,” he said. 

Bradol continued, outlining 
the intense strain and necessity 
of triage during the early stages 
of relief efforts. 

“The available means are not 
equivalent to the needs. There is 
much more need than available 
doctors, equipment. In a severe 
disaster, unfortunately, the cases 
are too serious. Major trauma, 
that would take many hours of 
care to control. You may put them 
in palliative care, but in a way 
you sacrifice them because you 
cannot spend 5-6 hours locked 


away in an operating room,” he 
said. 
Following the initial crisis 


of need immediately after the 
earthquake, MSF began to set up 
for a protracted commitment in 
Haiti. 

“In the second phase of the 
process, you are able to resup- 
ply the team with more sophis- 
ticated equipment and to set up 
a full hospital made of inflat- 
able tents, with 300 beds — set 
up in the playground of a pri- 
vate school. It only took us a 
week to fully equip the hospital 
with electricity and water,” Bra- 
dol said. 

“We had to deliver close to 
1000 meals a day at the hospital, 
so we had to have a big kitchen 
staff. They were living in the 
streets, so we had to give them 
shelter and food. We had to orga- 
nize all of this in order to be able 
to treat all our patients,” Bradol 
said. 

In addition to the medical 
services MSF provides, Bradol 
emphasized the psychological 
and public health needs of a 
community after a natural di- 
saster. 

“People have had very hor- 
rible experiences. They could 
have been under the rubble 
next to their dead mother. 
Imagine the night duty in your 
hospital with your patient hav- 
ing a nightmare, a nervous 
breakdown. Someone has to 
be able to act as psychological 
caregiver,” Bradol said. 

Along with these types of 
challenges, Bradol also men- 
tioned the difficulties of working 
with and accommodating the lo- 
cal population. 

“An emergency like this can 
easily turn into a riot because 
people are desperate and: there 
are never enough [supplies], es- 


CORRECTIONS 


In the April 15 issue of The News-Letter, the ar- 
ticle on Al, “Md. House rejects anti-drunk driving 
bill” referred to the “Maryland House Judiciary,” 
when it should have read “Maryland House Judi- 


ciary Committee.” 


In the same article's continuation on A7, the Gen- 
eral Assembly was ee identified as the 


State Congress.” 


In the article “Faculty art show showcases tal- 
ent” on B5, The News-Letter misstated the show 
as its third exhibition of ny work. The exhbit 


is triennial. 


In the same article, Gricel Salazar is a photog- 


rapher, not an “experimental sculptor.” In addi- 
tion, the name of Hopkins cartooning instructor 
ue mbna was Jae las incorrectly. 


_ The same article also incorrectly printed the 
»xhibition’s closing date. It is eS es c : 


pecially early on. So you need 
police forces to help set up secu- 
rity,” he said. 

“Skepticism, pessimism of 
the future. It has deeply trauma- 
tized the population of Port-au- 
Prince. There are all sorts of ru- 
mors. You have patients asking 
questions like “Doctor, doctor, 
will you cut off my foot?’ You 
have family members taking 
pictures to have proof — in case 
there is an amputation, they can 
say it was unnecessary,” Bradol 
said. 

Despite the impressive work 
of MSF, Bradol acknowledged the 
limitations of international relief 
agencies to have the desired im- 
pact after a crisis. 

“In the second phase, provid- 
ing shelter and long term care, I 
am much less convinced of the 
efficacy of the international orga- 
nizations,” he said. 

“People are usually most 
helped by their neighbors or na- 
tional institutions. Yes I know 
it’s a bit in contradiction of what 
you see on TV., and while the ex- 
amples of international aid mak- 
ing an impact are many, it was 
clear in the Indonesian tsunami 
after the first phase that interna- 
tional institutions were not so 
helpful.” 


RAVI DESAI/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER | 
Bradol discussed the challenges of delivering medical aid to disaster areas at FAS. 


Students seemed to respond | 


positively to Bradol’s presenta- 


| wood Tract. 


tion and the unique perspective | 


he provided on international 
aid. 
“I’m hoping to be working in 


an NGO in Uganda, so I wanted | 


to come get information on dif- 


ficulties on a concerted effort 


with existing government, ex- 
isting health infrastructure and 
other stationed NGOs. His pre- 
sentation, in terms of how relief 
efforts are actually adminis- 
tered, was really useful,” said 


Ellina Hattar, a junior public | 
health and neuroscience double | 


major. 

Bringing Bradol to campus 
was attractive to FAS as a way to 
expand its audience. 

“We looked at who we are as 
a group, and saw that we mainly 
appealed to one group on cam- 
pus, 
political science majors — and 
we saw that there was a whole 
other part of campus who had 
interests we normally didn’t ad- 


dress,” Assistant Director for 
FAS Isaac Jilbert said. 

“This is why we turned to 
Doctors Without Borders, in 


order to attract pre-meds and 
graduate students who normally 
wouldn’t attend our events.” 


international studies and | 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Staff Writer 


If the government is looking 
to hire more Census takers, they 
should look no further than the 
Hopkins resident advisers. 

Thanks in part to their efforts, 
90.1 percent of the 2,800 students 
living on campus participated in 
the 2010 Census by the April 1 


| due date. 


At press time, the participa- 
tion rate for the Census was 66 
percent in Bal- 


tional citizen,” she said. 

To carry out the Census, resi- 
dent advisers (RAs) distributed 
the forms to students on April 1, 
and encouraged them to fill them 
out. The form was also distrib- 
uted by Hopkins in University- 
owned apartments such as The 
Charles and The Blackstone. 

The RAs were given the dead- 
line of April 9 to get everything 
back to Angel's office. 

Angel explained why the Cen- 
sus was important. 

“The city .. 


timore City and 
only 61 percent 
in the Home- 


Director of 
Housing Tracey 
Angel, who co- 
ordinated the 
census on cam- 
pus, decided to 
partner with 
the Census Bu- 
reau because if 
Census takers 
were wander- 
ing through the 
dorms they would not ’ ‘get any 
sort of good response.” 

“T felt as though we would get 
our best return rate by doing it in- 
ternally, and it worked,” she said. 

Angel went through Census 
Bureau training so she could 
process the forms. Her office set 
up a poster campaign and sent 
postcards with Census informa- 
tion to every student. She also 


| went to each group of freshmen 


during room selection to clarify 
uncertainties. 

“People weren't. clear on 
whether you fill it out with your 
family or whether it’s for US 
citizens or anyone. And the an- 
swers are, of course, if you live 
here April 1 [you fill the form 
out] here, and it doesn’t matter if 


you're a US citizen or an interna- 


I didn’t fill out 

my census because 
officially, I was listed 
as living with my 
parents out of state in 
Pennsylvania. 
—ROBERT AMRAMOVIC, 


. gets so much 
money per per- 
son based upon 
the 10 year cen- 
sus in terms of 
services,” she 
said. 

“That’s one 
of the reasons 
why it’s US 
citizens and 
international 
students who 
should both 
fill out the cen- 
sus, because 
if you're living here in the city, 
you're using the hospitals and 
the road and so forth, so it’s im- 
portant to get an accurate a count 
as possible.” 

Sophomore Jennifer Lenz, 
who lives in Charles Commons, 
says that she filled out the Cenus 
because her RA “made us. She 
gave it to me and said to put it 
under her door by a certain time. 
She kept pestering me about it, 
but I was going to do it anyway.” 

Some students in off-campus 
housing, however, said they did 
not fill out their forms. 

“T didn’t fill out my census be- 
cause Officially, I was listed as liv- 
ing with my parents out of state 
in Pennsylvania,” said junior 
Robert Amramovic, who lives in 
the Marylander Apartments. 
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Woodrow Wilson Undergraduate Research Program 


Now accepting applications from Rising Sophomores 
In the School of Arts and Sciences 


undergraduates. 


bers; 


community. 


graduation. 


your resume 


Ami Cox 


These applications should be submitted to: 


Woodrow Wilson Research Fellowship Program 
Suite 225 Mergenthaler Hall 


The program offers each Wilson Fellow three unique elements: 


Application requirements for rising sophomores: 


All Hopkins Arts and Sciences freshmen are invited to apply to the Woodrow Wilson Undergraduate 
Research Program. The purpose of the program is to encourage research, broadly defined, by Hopkins 


Starting in his or her sophomore year, mentoring by one of the school’s distinguished faculty mem- 


e Financial support of up to $7,500, distributed over three years, for research-related travel, work or 
study, and equipment; 
e Senior poster session at which the results of the Fellows’ work are presented to the greater Hopkins 


Approximately ten current freshmen will be chosen for this program. They will join the current Fellows 
from the classes of 2011, 2012, and 2013, as well as a group of incoming freshmen (who undergo a 
separate application process). Completion of the Woodrow Wilson Program will also be recognized at 


a two-page statement on your intended research and why you feel qualified to pursue it 


a letter of recommendation from a faculty member who is willing to serve as your initial mentor 
a copy of your transcript (unofficial is fine) 


Johns Hopkins University 
3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Deadline for Rising Sophomores: May 14, 2010. 
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Things I've Learned with Professor Pier Larson. : 


By ADAM ZELDIN 
Staff Writer 


Although history profes- 
sor Pier Larson is an Ameri- 
can citizen, he spent most 
of his early life far from the 


States. 

Until college, Larson 
lived in a small town on 
the African island nation of 
Madagascar. 

Initially his academic 


career seemed to be turn- 
ing more towards medicine, 
but Larson found himself 
moving away from that en- 
deavor and eventually be- 
gan studyfng the history 
of his adopted nation. That 
somewhat unusual choice 
led him to his career at Hop- 
kins. 

The News-Letter sat down 
with Larson to discuss his 
past in Madagascar and how 
he wound up teaching at the 
University. 


News-Letter (N-L): You're 
from Madagascar. Can you 
tell me a little bit about Mad- 
agascar and what it was like 
growing up there? 

Pier Larson (PL): Well, I 
grew up in Madagascar, but 
I'm an American extraction. 
My parents were Americans who 
were teaching at a school in Mad- 
agascar. 

My father was actually the 
principal of the school and my 
mom was a teacher at the school, 
so I grew up in that context. 

I was born in Paris and was 
about nine months old when | 
went to Madagascar, and then 
left at age 18 to come back to the 
US to go to college. 

I grew up in a small town in 
southeast Madagascar. 


N-L: How does the culture of 
life differ in Madagascar from 
what you see in America? 

PL: There are a number of dif- 
ferences. 

The town in which I grew up 
was relatively small. 

It was a government admin- 
istrative town, and there were 
local services and the like, but 
there wasn't a lot of industry 
around in that town, so it was a 
fairly quiet place, dominated by 
mountains and beaches. 

It was more like the kinds of 
places that people from here tend 
to go for their vacations, except a 
small version of that where there 
weren't many tourists from the 
outside. 

So, it was a more kind of 
sleepy existence. And _ that 
counts both ways — there are 
both positives and negatives. 

It was a slower pace of life 
that we enjoyed, and a lot of our 
activities were outdoors, but 
at the same time it meant that 
there wasn't a lot of wealth be- 

ing created in the area, so there 
were a lot of people without 
jobs. 


N-L: How did that influence 
your decision to study African 
history? 

PL: Well, it didn't at first. When 
I entered college, I was quite sure 
I wanted to do pre-med, as many 
students here at Hopkins also de- 
cide todo... ; 


N-L: Sounds like*a familiar 
tale. 5 

PL:_ Yes, it's a familiar tale. I 
decided before long that it wasn't 
for me. I wasn't sufficiently pre- 
pared, I think; in lab work. 

We had a small school in 
Madagascar and hadn't really 
done any lab work. We were well 
schooled in book work. 

So I had a very hard time in 
Chemistry lab and that pretty 
much decided for me that I 
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Larson discusses living in Madagascar and African history 


wasn't going to pursue pre-med 
and then I wandered through 
sociology and finally through 
history. 

And, when I got to history, | 
decided, "Well, I'd grown up in 
Madagascar but I didn't really 
know much about it." 

And so I began to pursue the 
study of African history and 
Madagascar... and then, as 
it came time to go to graduate 
school, I decided that I should 
probably capitalize on the 
knowledge and the experience 
I already had in @icdagaccar 
by pursuing the study of Mala- 
gasy history. 

And it also allowed me of 
course to return to Madagascar 
where I'd grown up, which was 
really home for me, in a profes- 
sional capacity. 


N-L: How did you get started 
at Hopkins? 

PL: Well, Hopkins came look- 
ing for me, actually. 2 

I was an assistant professor 
at Penn State University, and the 
[Hopkins] Department of His- 
tory was conducting a search for 
a scholar of Africa following the 
retirement of Professor Philip 
Curtin, who had been at Hopkins 
for quite some time. 

He was a very well known 
scholar. They had conducted a 
search, and they had decided 
not to hire any of the people 
who had applied and _ inter- 


viewed. 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


Repeated incidents with a 
non-affiliate. prompted Campus 
Safety & Security to issue a bul- 
letin informing students about 
potential safety concerns. 

The non-affiliate involved, a 


man named David 
Mathis, came to the 
attention of Security 
after several : 
dents reported being approached 
by him and asked for personal 
information such as phone num- 
bers, according to Thomas Sipes, 
assistant director of campus secu- 
rity 


stu- 


On March 18, after returning 


to the University despite a warn- 
ing from security to stay off cam- 


‘Security Bea 


They were casting around for 
some possibilities. 

Someone saw an article that 
I had published in the American 
Historical Review and liked it, 
and gave it to the search com- 
mittee and said, "check this guy 
out.” 

So, they did, and they invited 
me for an interview and subse- 
quently hired me. 


N-L: What is the most inter- 
esting time period and series of 
events in African History to you? 

PL: This answer will not be out 
of character, because I am an his- 


. COURTESY OF PIER LARSON 
An avid fisher, Pier Larson lived in Madagascar for 18 years before attending college in the United States. 


torian of Early Africa. 

I work in the period 
from about maybe the 
mid-17th century to the 
mid-19th century. 

What I think is most 
fascinating about African 
History is its early history, 
before the present period. 

Most people know 
that there are a number 
of troubles in Africa to- 
day from governments to 
wars to a lot of poverty, 
and that's why I think one 
of the most fascinating 
parts of African history 
is very early African his- 
tory and the succession of 
states and civilizations. 

This is what I teach, 
and when I teach my 
introductory survey 


courses in African His- 


we have a two-semester 
sequence. 

I typically teach the 
early one, because you 
can look at Africa before 
the period of coloniza- 
tion and the difficulties 
that came with that. 

This was a period in 
African history where 
there was economic de- 
velopment and where 


you see cultural development | 
happening in different ways in | 


different parts of the continent. 

The continent has been so 
dramatically transformed since 
that period that very few people 
know about Africa's more distant 
history, which is very fascinating 
and shows the diversity and in- 
genuity of the African people in 
adapting to their environments. 

Creating lifestyles and creat- 
ing industries of various kinds 
in that past period, that's what I 
find most fascinating, and that’s 
why I teach. 


COURTESY OF PIER LARSON 


A view from the mountain above Pier Larson’s home town in Madagascar. 


Trespasser causes campus security concern 


pus, Mathis was arrested by the 
Baltimore Police for trespassing. 

"He [Mathis] came to our at- 
tention by approaching students, 
misrepresenting his employment 
and education status and solic- 
iting personal information . 
which made some students feel 
uncomfortable," Sipes said in an 
email to The News- 
Letter. 

"In addition .. . 
after acquiring stu- 
dent phone numbers, [Mathis] 


annoyed them with frequent text 


messages and telephone calls.” 
Sipes explained why security 
felt a bulletin was necessary. 
"The security bulletin was is- 
sued . . . after we learned that 
Mr. Mathis was continuing to 
approach JHU students off cam- 


pus," he wrote. 

According to the Maryland 
Court Records website, Mathis's 
case is still active. His trial is set 
to begin on Monday. | 

In addition to trespassing, 
Mathis is also being charged 
with resisting arrest and disor- 
derly conduct. 

Sipes explained the Univer- 
sity's trespassing policies. 

"The campus is open to the 
public to conduct official busi- 
ness and attend open functions," 
he wrote. 

"However, University prop- 
erty is private property and must 
be treated as such in situations 
when . . . an individual may not 


_be able to provide a legitimate 
reason for his or her presence on 
_ University property." ; 


tory in the early period, | 


ed 


DEBATE, From Al 

The APDA also awarded Hop- 
kins with third place Club of the 
Year. Suri was awarded Speaker 
of the Year, with the highest cu- 
mulative point total ever record- 
ed over the course of the year. 

“This was a historic year 
for the debate team in regards 
to its success,” Iyer said. “This 
has been an incredible national 
championship.” 

Hopkins ‘Debate has had a 
history of strong standings with 
the APDA. Last year, Withall 
and Suri’s team came in second 
place, and Suri was awarded 
third place speaker. In 2005, 
a Hopkins team comprised of 
alumni Jon Batemand and Mi- 
chael Mayernick tied for Team of 
the Year, an award given for the 

| best cumulative performance 
over two semesters, along with 
Harvard and the College of Wil- 
liam & Mary. 

The last time Hopkins Debate 
| won the National Championship 
was in 1997. 

“We've had a very successful 
team for quite some time in Par- 
liamentary Debate,” said Withall, 
who is also the current president 
of Hopkins Debate. “In terms of 
our [four] teams at Hopkins over- 
all, we had five debaters alone in 
the top 20 individual Speakers of 
the Year.” 

That total is the highest of any 
| university in the country. 

The Hopkins debaters began 
preparing for Nationals three 
weeks prior to the tournament, 
though active members of the 
overall team have been compet- 
ing most weekends at various 
tournaments all over the East 
Coast. 

“Every team has a tournament 
every weekend,” Iyer said. “It’s 
the equivalent of a sports team, 
in the way we compete and train 
and the time we put in. Our over- 
all rankings are based on our 
year-long performance.” 

Since Parliamentary debate, 
which consists of two teams — 
one on the side of the Govern- 
ment and one on the side of the 
Opposition — emphasizes ex- 
temporaneous speaking over 
prior research, the teams were 
unable to prepare specific argu- 
ments. before the tournament. 
Rather, they focused on exten- 
Sive practice and strategy. 

“Our preparations involved 
a lot of different things,” Iyer 
said. “We wrote a lot of new 
cases to set the parameters of 
what the debates would be. We 
talked in great detail about the 
teams we'd be competing with, 
their strengths and strategies, 
and we discussed a number of 
mechanisms we could use to 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL MAYERNICK 
Sean Withall (left) and Vivek Suri became national debate champions in aver the weekend. 


Debate team wins first 
place at nationals 


beat them.” 

Aside from Harvard, the Hop- 
kins teams competed against 
teams from schools like MIT, 
Princeton, Yale and Amherst. 

“We compete with the very 
best,” Iyer said. “Even reaching 
the National Championship is a 
distinct honor.” 

The Championship consisted 
of six preliminary rounds, in 
which every participating team 
debated and individual perfor- 
mances were ranked. Individu- 
al rankings and the winning or 
losing outcome of each round 
determined which of the 16 
teams could advance to elimi- 
nation rounds. A different topic 
was debated each round. 

“You get topics from moral 
philosophy and religion to top- 
ics that-are intensely, practical,” 
Withall said. “For example, a 
topic for debate might be the best 
way for China to implement its 
one-child [per family] policy.” 

The final topic in the final 
round questioned whether it was 
moral for parents to raise their 
children in accordance with their 
religious beliefs, even if doing so 
would be harmful for the chil- 
dren. 

“We had to defend the posi- 
tion that it was not morally per- 
missible to harm children in the 
name of religion,” Suri said. “It 
was a fairly straightforward de- 
bate, difficult because of all the 
pressures because it was the na- 
tional final round, but the topic 
was accessible.” 

According to Boyle, who 
watched Suri and Withall com- 
pete in the championship round, 
the final performance was par- 
ticularly thrilling. 

“Sean and Vivek were really, 
really awesome,” Boyle said. 
“It was pretty exciting because 
when one team does well, it helps 
out the whole school.” 

Boyle hoped that this year’s 
successful performance would 
pave the way for future Hopkins 
Debate tournaments. 

“The whole team did really 
well; which shows we'll have a 
good team next year,” she said. 

lyeragreed. — 

“Omar [Qureshi] and I were 
very happy with how we did,” 
he said. “It’s very promising for 
Hopkins’ future prospects in de- 
bate, since we will both be com- 
peting next year.” 

Suri offered words of advice 
for those interested in pursuing 
debate next year. ‘ 

“Work hard at it over the 
course of the year,” he said. 
“Keep at it, even if you don’t do 
well in the beginning. If you 
persevere, I’m sure you will get 
some success at the end.” 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Online bookkeepers needed 
to earn $200 per duty 
registration free 


Contact jjwalls0022@gmail.com 


German shepherd puppies 
(M/E AKC Reg. for free) 


needs a new home 


Contact ddgills11@gmail.com 
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DRAISIN, From Al 
there's a lot of pedestrian traffic,” 
she said. “There isn’t the cau- 
tion used by motorists that there 
should be around such a heavily 
populated pedestrian area.” 

Boswell and Draisin collected 
information about particular ar- 
eas on which they wanted the 
Department of lransportation to 
focus. 

“We pointed out intersections 
about which gotten the 
most complaints from students, 
intersections that students said 
were really unsafe Bo- 
SW ell said. 


we've 


areas,” 


These areas included the in- 
tersection of North Charles Street 
and Univ ersity Parkway, and the 
intersection of St. Paul and Uni- 
versity Parkway. 

Jamie Kendrick, deputy direc- 
tor of the Department of Trans- 
portation, has worked 
with Draisin and Boswell, as 
well as with other University 
offices and student groups in 
creating a detailed plan for the 
area enclosed by 32nd St. to Uni- 
versity Parkway, and N. Charles 
Street to Union Memorial Hospi- 
tal. 

“After the death of Frankl, 
Draisin contacted us through 
the Office of Student Life and we 
began to discuss what improve- 
ments could be made for ee 
trian safety in the area,” Kend- 
rick said. 

“We understood the serious- 
ness of the situation and we were 
ready and willing to meet those 
issues. We agreed on a plan 
shortly after the first of the year, 
and now with the weather get- 
ting better we’re ready to begin 
working.” 

In addition to adding numer- 
ous signs that call drivers’ at- 
tention to the presence of a high 
volume of pedestrians, some in- 
tersections will have new turn- 
ing restrictions and a number of 
crosswalks will be re-stripped. 

A speed and red light camera 
will be installed this summer 
at the intersection of Univer- 
sity Parkway and North Charles 


closely 


f 


Street, and possibly another cam- 
era at the intersection of St. Paul 
and University Parkway. 

“The whole goal is to make 
the area around the University 
safer for traffic,’ Boswell said. 
“We want to slow motorists 
down.” 

Junior Molly Dillon agreed 
that a re-evaluation of street 
safety was needed, particularly 
for Hopkins students living off 
campus. 

“T live at.the corner of North 
Charles and University, and I get 
six seconds to cross University — 
and you can’t even cross half of 
the street in half of that time to 
get to class in the morning,” Dil- 
lon said. “I feel like I’m constant- 
ly dodging cars.” : 

Dillon felt that the traffic light 
situation was particularly prob- 
lematic and needed to be ad- 
dressed. 

“Crosswalks are essential be- 
cause so many students just cut 
the streets whenever and wher- 
ever they can,” she said. 
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The Johns Hopkins University is one of the relatively 


few biomedical research institutions in the nation that 
continues to acquire dogs or cats from Class B dealers, 


a practice that the National Academy of Sciences 


recently concluded was unnecessary. 


Class B dealers obtain animals from animal shelters, 


flea markets, private individuals, and other “random 


sources.’ 


” The Class B dealer syste n has a history 


of more than 40 years of sca al ine Lu 


and abuse of animals in their oldii ig facilities. 


The vast majority of research facilities now 


refuses to do business with such dealers. 


How can Hopkins conduet 21st-century science 
using practices condemned in the 20th century? 


Please urge the president of Hopkins, Ronald Daniels, 


to stop patronizing Class B dealers, Write to The 


Johns Hopkins University, Attn: President Daniels, 


Office of the President, 


242 Garland Hall, 3400 N. 


Charles St., Baltimore, MD 21218; call 410-516-8068; 


or e-mail president@jhu.edu. 


For more information and other ways you can help, 


visit humanesociety.org/issues/pets_experiments/. 
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Streets around campus to be restructured SGA rejects bill regulating 


Senior Natalie Draisin spearheaded movement to increase pedestrian safety 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior Natalie Draisin worked with Hopkins and the Baltimore Department of Transportation on road restructuring plans. 


“But the lights give you a com- 
pletely unreasonable amount of 
time to cross, so regulating the 
street lights seems like an easy 
but really effective method .of 
making the streets safer, and | 
think students will take advan- 
tage of that.” 

According to junior Max Dwo- 
rin, the addition of new traffic 
safety tools were not the only 
measures that should be taken to 
improve the crosswalk situation 
around campus. 

He believed that there was 
also a need for students to keep 
in mind that unaffiliated individ- 
uals are using the streets in ‘the 
area as well. 

“It’s a difficult situation be- 
cause you have Hopkins stu- 
dents, including myself, who see 
North Charles and St. Paul as 
our streets on our campus, but 
technically they’re not,” Dworin 
said. 

“They're actually major Bal- 
timore thoroughfares. So in ad- 
dition to it being a structural 


problem, it’s also a problem with | 
the general psyche of the student | | 
body. It’s our campus, but it’s still | 
Baltimore City.” 

The Department of Transpor- 
tation plans to begin making | 
some of these changes at the end | 
of the month, some at the end of | 
May, and the rest by mid-sum- 
mer. 

The Department also plans | 
to hold quarterly meetings with 
students. and the University to 
maintain open communication, 
of which Draisin hopes students | 
will take advantage. 

“My whole point in doing this 
and my hope for next year is that 
people will speak up ‘when they | 
notice there’s a problem,” said | 
Draisin, who also spearheaded 
the Ignition-Interlock bill that 
was voted down by the Mary- 
land House Judiciary Committee 
last week. 

“It’s ultimately up to us to pro- 
tect our peers, and we can do that 
by speaking up when there’s an 
issue.” 


student group voting 


SGA, FROM Al 
student groups what to do based 
necessarily 
I don’t think 
we're in a position to take away 


don't 
jilson said, ” 


on things we 
know,” ¢ 


anyone’s autonomy.” 

Affan 
who sponsored the bill, 
extremely disappointed at 
the outcome of the vote. ” 


Sheikh, 
said he 


Senior senator 


was 
I wanted 
this bill to pass because as a senior, 
and an elected representative of 
I thought seniors’ rights 
were being thwarted,” Sheikh said. 

Meth agreed that this bill would 
have 


seniors, 


seen tremendous support 
from seniors. “We're supposed to be 
representatives of the student body, 
and the people we represent want- 
ed us to impose this law,” he said. 

SGA law states that when a bill 
does not pass it cannot be proposed 
again within the same year. Tues- 
day’s outcome means that this bill 
can't be introduced again until next 
year. However, Meth is drafting 
amended legislation that he sees as 
an “imperfect compromise.” 

Like the old bill, the new legis- 
lation would mandate that SAC- 
funded organizations allow all 
group members to participate in 
end-of-year elections — but un- 
like the old bill, groups with spe- 
cific reasons for barring seniors 
| from voting could present their 
case to the SAC board. 

Meth said he hopes the SGA 
members who opposed the old 
legislation will support this new, 


| less strict proposal. Still, he sees 


the amendment as an unfortu- 
nate concession. 

“Tf there’s no legitimate reason to 
disenfranchise seniors, like if it’s just 
that the underclassmen in the group 
don't like the seniors, that would be 
a big problem,” Meth said. 

Sophomore senator and SGA 
executive board president-elect 
Mark Dirzulaitis, an opponent of 
the original bill, said he does not 
believe the new proposal has any 
more validity. 

“T think it’s essentially the 
same bill. Is it more tactfully 
worded? Yes, but that doesn’t 


| meanit’s less restrictive,” he said. 


Dirzulaitis said he thinks it 
would be “overstepping the SGA‘s 
boundaries” to enforce any voting 
restrictions on student groups. 

“I’m not in every ° student 
group at Hopkins, so I don’t 
know how they’d want their elec- 
tions to be run,” Dirzulaitis said. 

As outlined by their consti- 
tution, the SGA already has the 
right to approve or deny funding 
for student groups. At the begin- 
ning of each year, SAC-funded 
groups must re-submit their 
constitutions for approval, and 
the SGA can regulate policy as it 
deems necessary. 

“The SGA already, regulates 
student groups, but it’ s on the ba- 
sis of values that we think every- 
Meth said at Tues- 
day’s meeting. 

He gave an example of a cul- 
tural group whose voting pro- 
cedures had already been over- 
ruled, as when the organization 
tried to restrict its candidates for 
presidency to only members of a 
certain nationality. 

However, Dirzulaitis said he be- 
lieves the scenarios are dissimilar. 

“Yes, the SGA does regulate 
student groups, but we do that 
to prevent serious discrimination 
and in those cases there’s no de- 
bate — in this case, it’s definitely 
up for debate,” he said. 

According to Sheikh, inad- 
equate discussion at Tuesday’s 
meeting may have contributed to 
the bill’s failure. 

“T felt the opponents of the bill 
were not open to debate, and that 
their reactions were largely un- 
supported or theatrical,” Sheikh 
said. 

Meth also said he was dis- 
heartened by Tuesday’s discus- 
sion, particularly that so many 
underclassmen didn’t see the 
proposal as a step forward. 

“A lot of this is rhetoric,” he 
said at the meeting. “Are we im- 
posing or are we empowering?” 

Meth plans to present the new 
legislation at next week’s meet- 
ing and a vote will be taken the 
following week. 


one shares,” 


THE UA = SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Celebrating Animals 


| Confronting Cruelty 
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FAS, From Al 

“War on Drugs” and the drug cli- 
mate in Mexico 

Harper, a former journalist 
commented on the media sensi- 
tivity to the drug trafficking. She 
also mentioned that journalists 
covering the drug traffic king is 
sue are constantly aware of what 
they write and how they cover 
the issue 


The 


Harper said 


sensitivity is huge 
It is extremely sen- 
sitive, how the U.S. can and can 
not talk about Mexico's drug traf 
ficking challenge 

Meyer gave more background 
on the issue making sure to 
mention that most of the heavy 
\ iolence takes place on the bor- 
der states with the United States, 
not in tourist destinations. She 
also commented on some of the 
trends WOLA is seeing in terms 
of these drug traffickers 

“While the 
centrated in certain areas, it has 
the capacity to shift based on dif- 
ferent competition for markets 
or different interim conflicts be- 
tween the drug trafficking orga- 
nizations, 

Anther point made was the 
expansion of drug traffickers into 
other enterprises 

“Drug trafficking organiza- 
tions . . . have expanded their in- 
dustry to go much more beyond 
drug trafficking,” Meyer said. 

“What we've seen has been 
that, looking at what you do 
with your income, [they are] set- 
ting up legitimate businesses for 
money laundering but also look- 
ing at piracy of goods, extortion 
and kidnapping.” 

Where Meyer talked more 
about the state of Mexico and US. 
interaction with it, Walsh talked 


V iolence is con- 


oe she said 


at length on U.S. drug policy, not 


just concerning Mexico, but also 
domestically 
In particular, Walsh dis- 


cussed the possible change in 
laws involving marijuana not 
but 
making the penalties different 


necessarily its legalization 


than those for harder narcotics 

like cocaine 

\ccording to Walsh 
as well as in Latin 


In the 
U.S A mer- 
there is a toward 


breaking marijuana and can- 


ica move 
nabis policy away from policies 
having to do with drugs like 
cocaine and heroin to treat it 
different because the reality is it 
is different. It’s used different- 
ly it’s used by many, many 
more people.” 

Walsh on to talk 
about other policy initiatives and 


continued 


lessons that have been gleaned. 

Coming from a think tank like 
the Public Affairs and Communi- 
cations Department of the United 
States Institute of Peace, Harper 
focused more on the wide-spread 
ettects of drug wars as well as the 
driving factors. 

She also talked about why 
controlling the Mexican drug 
trafficking problem is of the up- 
most importance. 

“Mexico is critical for the U.S. 
because of the shared border,” 
Harper said, “Our economies 
are linked, we have shared cul- 
ture, history, people, we have so 
much back and forth. The U.S. 
is Mexico’s top trading partner, 
Mexico is the U.S’s third larg- 
est trading partner, so it’s criti- 
cal that we help Mexico with 
its critical security threat right 
now. Mexico is not dangerous as 
a whole. There are certain pock- 
ets.” 


; ANNA SALZMAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Maureen Meyer, John Walsh and Elizabeth Harper discussed the pervasive drug trade in Latin America. 
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FAS ends with nareo-trafficking panel 


rhough the event began with 
a near-full room, by its conclu- 
sion, more than half of the audi- 
ence had left 
Won Park 


stayed for the entire length of 


Sophomore Ju 


the panel discussion, but was not 
pleased with the results 

“I think it went well in terms 
of the introductory 
that I read [in] the brochures or 
on the Internet, but it was a bit 
disappointing in terms of the dis- 
cussion,” he said. 


paragraph 


Che hurried question, answer 
and portion of the 
event was a letdown for fresh- 
man Min Ji Kim as well 

“I think the topic of the discus- 
sion was interesting but I don’t 
think the discussion went as well 
as I thought it would have,” Kim 
said. “The intro speeches were 
too long and | expected more of 
a discussion rather than more of 
each individual explaining their 
views. 


discussion 


Kieran Coleman 
and Eric Altamura took the lead 
in planning this particular panel. 
Finding the panelists was a par- 
ticular difficulty. 

“We had a few people cancel 
on us too, so there was a lot of 
switching around at the last min- 
ute,” Altamura said. 

Coleman also commented on 
the necessity to have differing 
views. 


Freshmen 


“It was hard to find a group 


of three panelists with some dif- 
fering views and a moderator,” 
Coleman said. 

There were several panels to 
choose from, but the group de- 
cided to go with narcotics traf- 
ficking as the topic. 

“I think this topic came up 
because it really fit in with the 
theme of reengag- 
ing the world, try- 
ing to create alli- 
ances and dialogue, 
and solving com- 


mon problems,” 
Coleman said. 

A majority of 
this year’s FAS 


events were single 
lectures. According 
to Altamura, this 
subject matter lent 
itself more to a pan- 
el-style format. 

“There are so 
many different 
aspects to this is- 
sue and there are 
so many different 
consequences and 
causes that need to 
be talked about,” he 
said. 

“Tt makes it easi- 
er if we get multiple 
people with mul- 
tiple perspectives. 
They definitely hit 
on different aspects 
of the issue which 
may or may not 
have happened if 
we had one person.” 
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Employees from four local universities gathered to protest their union contracts outside of th 
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headquarters of Workers United, 


Workers protest representation conflict 


ARAMARK, From Al 
Aramark workers, a_ situation 
that arose after Mid-Atlantic 
Joint Board, a labor union that 
had merged with Unite Here, 
broke away and merged instead 
with SEIU. In the ensuing confu- 
sion, Aramark has yet to recog- 
nize a union of its workers. 

However, the protesters said 
they knew exactly’ who they 
wanted to represent them. 

“We've always been with Unite 
Here, and Unite Here has always 
been here for us,” Hopkins em- 


| ployee Guy Mitchell said. “Unite 


Here has always fought for us.” 

Vernetta Morton, an employee 
at Fresh Food Café, also attested 
to the faithfulness and dedica- 
tion that United Here has shown. 
“(Unite Here] was here when I got 
[to Hopkins] 19 years ago, and it’s 
always been available and acces- 
sible,” she said. 

“Unite Here would never turn 
away from us.” Pointing to the 
closed doors of the United Work- 
ers building, she added, “Unite 
Here would never do this to us.” 


“As workers, [United Here] is., 


what we want. We will fight for 
them forever,” Morgan State em- 
ployee Gladys Burrell said. 

It was such strong support for 
United Here that had brought the 
employees out to protest. They said 
that a fair election will show that 
Unite Here is preferred over SEIU 

“We want to be able to vote,” 
Morton said. “We want to choose 
whichever union we want to 
represent us. SEIU is claiming 
to be our union, but it isn’t. We 
shouldn't be forced to fall under 
their authority.” 

That is why the protestors 
had brought a petition calling 
for an election to the rally, hop- 
ing to be able to get Bock’s sig- 
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nature, which might resolve the 
issue. However, Bock could not 
be reached by the protestors, and 
Unite Here President Roxie Her- 
bekian commented that SEIU is 
deliberately holding up the pro- 
cess in order to avoid an election. 
“SEIU won't let the workers 
vote,” she said. “All we need is 
SEIU’s signature on this motion 
to proceed. But they have been 
refusing continuously.” 
No one from SEIU could be 
reached for comment at press time. 
However, Aramark has stated 
that the matter is not up to it or 
SEIU to decide, but rather a legation 
that can be resolved by the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB). 
Aramark spokesperson Kristine 
Gerow said that Aramark is com- 
pletely impartial in the dispute be- 
tween Unite Here and SEIU. 
“Aramark is completely neu- 
tral in this matter,” she said. “We 


have appealed to the NLRB, and. 


we are waiting for a decision. We 
sincerely hope that the unions 
come to an agreement.” 

Another related issue that 
is complicating the already 
strained situation is that of union 
dues. Aramark has been holding 
union dues from the workers un- 
til the labor dispute is resolved. 
The workers have been question- 
ing why it hasn’t been given back. 

Gerow said that union dues 
were held because they were 
obliged to do so by law. 

“Aramark is legally required to 
hold the dues, until it is determined 
who the lawful recipient of the dues 
is,” she said. “Aramark employees 
have signed union cards that delin- 
eate this. We are holding the [dues] 
in a separate escrow account.” 

Asked if the dues that have ac- 
crued so far have been announced, 
Gerow said that they will do so as 
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soon the conflict is resolved. 

“We will be providing a com- 
plete account of dues once the law- 
ful representative is determined” 

Against such a backdrop of 
events, Thursday’s protest was 
just a part of the ongoing effort 
by Unite Here to raise awareness 
about their cause. On April 5, 
Unite Here held a forum at Hop- 
kins to reach out to the students, 

It was in part due to such 
awareness efforts that there were 
several Hopkins students accom- 
panying the protest on Thu rsday. 

Michael Higgins, a junior and 
member of the Black Student 
Union (BSU), said Unite Here had 
come to a BSU meeting last semes- 
ter, and the organization has fol- 
lowed up with the issue ever since, 

“T believe that the mission of 
the BSU is to participate in issues 
that concern students and the 
surrounding community, and 
[the Aramark union representa- 
tion struggle] is definitely one of 
them,” he said. “The presence of 
workers has contributed to my 
experience at Hopkins, and as 
such, I and the BSU will follow 
this issue till the end.” 

Sophomore Jackie Ferguson 
said that it was such personal ties 
with the workers that brought her 
to the scene of the protest. 

“The Aramark workers have 
treated me like family — they 
have shown me undeniable love 
and affection each and every day. 
This is my way of saying I care in 
return,” she said. 

Meanwhile, upon being asked 
of the next plan of action, Her- 
bekian said she would continue 
to fight until the issue is resolved. 

“Protests, delegation, petitions, 
you name it. We will do whatever 
it takes to get representation back 
for the workers,” she said. 
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As Positive Psychology professor prepares to leave Hopkins, class future remains uncertain 


PSYCHOLOGY. rrom 47 
has the same wording as tl 
ument online 


1e doc- 


“Those names will either 
eventually be added to the online 
petition or presented to faculty at 
the same time [as the online peti- 
tion],” Sadler said 

“Piferi has done a wonderful 
job with this course, and we are 
deeply sad that she will k 


€ MOv- 
ing away trom Baltimore this 
summer, but happy that she 


will be exploring new adven- 
tures with her family.” 

Steven Yantis, the chair of 
the Department, agreed that the 
course is one that should be of- 
fered again in the future 

“I view this course as an im- 
portant part of our curriculum 
and we intend to keep offering 
it in the future once we've iden- 
tified a qualified instructor,” he 
said. 

However, Halberda wrote that 
the Department “does not vet 
know that this job will be filled 
by Fall 2010.” 

Piferi will be teaching the 
course online over the summer. 
Summer is the only time online 
classes are permitted at Hop- 
kins. 

“1 would certainly be inter- 
ested in teaching it online every 


semester if allowed,” she wrote 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter 

Halberda explained that this 
Was not an option 

We are very happy to have 
this [online class] as an option 
[this summer],” he wrote in an 
e-mail. 

“But we remain committed to 
having a full-time faculty pres- 
ence here on 
campus dur- 
ing the Fall and 
Spring semes- 


We remain committed 


life,” Piferi wrote. 

Piferi wrote that she believes 
the course is so popular be- 
cause she teaches it “in a way 
that involves a lot of reflection 
exercises ... we learn about the 
science of psy chology, but also 
how it can relate to you as a per- 
son.” 

According to Sadler, when the 
course was first 
offered, only 
20 students en- 
rolled. 


ters and we to hav ing a full-time This semes- 


are working to 


ter 340 students 


find and_ hire faculty presence here are enrolled 


the best — fac- 
ulty member to 


make that hap- the fall and spring 


pen.” 
Pid's ity eh SCLIESLers. 
psychology is 


the study of 


on campus during 


in the course. 
Sadler claimed 
that Piferi even- 
tually hoped to 
make Positive 


—JUSTIN HALBERDA, Psychology one 


of the largest 


the positive as- ASSISTANT PROFESSOR classes on cam- 


pects of human 
life. 

Wo taeit oh 
a focus on 
strengths, fulfillment, and sat- 
isfaction with life, the field of 
positive psychology has grown 
out of the idea that the tradi- 
tional field of Psychology has 
been incomplete by only focus- 
ing on the negative aspects of 


OF PSYCHOLOGY 


pus. 
He believed 
it became _ so 
popular be- 
cause it teaches “learned opti- 
mism” to Hopkins students. 
“Positive Psychology teaches 
you how to play to your strengths 
and to learn what makes you 
happy. The skills students learn 
in this class will help them suc- 


ceed in the fu- 
ture,” he said 

“(it teaches] 
ways. to learn 
how to be happier 
in the long run, to 
restructure your 
values in order to 
be happy all the 
time, even when 
you're stressed.” 

Sadler also 
thought that its 
popularity was 
helped by the fact 
that “it focused 
on small-group 
interaction and 
had a profound 
impact on the 
students.” 

Jacob Sowles, 


a sophomore cur- 
rently enrolled in 
Positive Psychol- 
ogy, agreed with 


Sadler’s posi- 
tive view of the 
course. 


“T really like 
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the class. It’s re- Administrators are in the process of looking for a replacement instructor for Positive Psychology, a popu- 
ally applicable _ lar course among Hopkins students that is currently being taught by departing Professor Rachel Piferir. 


and everything 

we talk about 

is relatable. It’s never a waste of 
time,” he said. 


Freshman Kimberly Sheehan 


“Positive Psychology is my fa- 
: 8) ) 


vorite class at JHU. When I leave 
the class, I feel good about my- 
self,” she said. 


The Packard Center’s Fiesta 5k 


May 1 


, 2010 


The Packard Center at Johns Hopkins is working to find a cure for ALS 
(aka Lou Gehrig’s Disease) and you can help. Join us at Ravens’ M&T 


Bank Stadium the morning of May 1, for the 4th Annual Fiesta 5K. 


DETAILS: 


Date: 
Location: 
Time: 


Cost: 


Saturday, May 1, 2010 
Baltimore Ravens’ M&T Bank Stadium 
6:30 a.m. Registration Opens 
8:00 a.m. Race Starts 

$25 pre-registration; $30 day of race 
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www.FlIESTA5K.org 


www.FIESTA5K.org 


As a Baltimore Ravens Super bowl champ, O.J. Brigance used strength and 
stamina to crush the most formidable opponents. Then in 2007, his perspec- 
tive changed. As an ALS patient, O.J. Brigance is living his toughest challenge. 
That’s why he’s partnered with the Packard Center by serving as the Honorary 
Chair for the Fiesta 5K to help raise awareness and crucial funds. Join O.J. in 
his fight against ALS by signing up to participate in the Fiesta 5K: 
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In Other College News 


Police seize photos 
from JMU student 
paper in wake of 
Springfest riot 


On April 16 several police of- 
ficers arrived at the office of the 
student newspaper, The Breeze, 
at James Madison University 
(JMU) with a demand for photos 
of an off campus incident that oc- 
curred on April 10. 

The incident occurred at the 
University’s annual Springfest, 
where a crowd of 8,000 grew out 
of control. 

“People put videos from their 
phones of people lighting dump- 
sters on fire, throwing beer bot- 
tles everywhere and throwing 
beer bottles at the police that had 
to come,” said Kelly Soderberg, a 
freshman at James Madison. 

Around 200 police officers, 
including some in riot gear, re- 
sponded to the situation. They 
responded to the student vio- 
lence with tear gas, pepper spray 
and foam projectiles. 

Staff members with The Breeze 
became involved when the police 
arrived at their offices last Friday. 
They had a warrant for photos of 
the event, which was granted by 
Marsha Gurst, commonwealth 
attorney for the city of Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Gurst told the paper's editor- 
in-chief Katie Thisdell that un- 
less the photos were handed 
over, the police would seize the 
paper’s computers, cameras and 
documents. 

Thisdell initially refused, cit- 
ing the federal Privacy Protection 
Act, which keeps law enforce- 
ment from seizing non-published 
materials, but eventually reluc- 
tantly complied and allowed the 
police to take over 900 photos. 

“Basically I didn’t have any oth- 
er choice. We can’t put out a news- 
paper without our equipment,” 
she told the Washington Post. 

The Student Press Law Center 
(SPLC), a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to protecting the First 
Amendment rights of student 
journalists, expressed outrage, 
agreeing with Thisdell that the 
actions of Gurst and the police 
violated federal law. 

“Although the Act does allow 
lawful warrants to be executed; 
the media-must have ample time 
to obtain counsel and respond 
to the warrant, unlike the situa- 
tion with The Breeze,’ the SPLC 
claimed on its website. 

SPLC Executive Director 
Frank D. LoMonte said that pros- 
ecutors usually “obtain a sub- 
poena for the wanted items and 
allow the media organization a 

_ reasonable time to respond,” ac- 
cording to the Post. 

He believed that the way in 
which Gurst and the policy ob- 
tained the photos was therefore 
“likely” were a violation of the 
Privacy Protection Act a “federal 
anti-newsroom search law.” 

The Society of Professorial 
Journalists agreed. According to 
their press release, “The office of 
the Commonwealth’s Attorney 
has trampled on the freedom of 
the press by trying to use this 
media outlet as an arm of law 
enforcement. In a democratic so- 
ciety it is vital to have an unfet- 
tered press free to exercise the 
First Amendment without fear of 
government intervention.” 

“I am kind of outraged that 
they threatened The Breeze like 
they did. It is our school paper 
and is written by students about 
student ideas. For them to try 
and shut it down like that is not 
good,” Soderberg said. 
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Rush University 
professor faces 
felony charges 
over homemade 
explosives 


Marcello DelCarlo, an assis- | | 


tant professor of biochemistry | 
at Rush University in Chicago is 
facing felony charges after police 
officers called to DelCarlo’s home 
due to a domestic dispute discov- 
ered more than a dozen home- | 
made explosive devices. 
The professor claimed that the 
devices were meant to be used 
as fireworks for a Fourth of July 
celebration. Rush University has 
placed DelCarlo on administra- 
tive leave pending an investiga- | 
tion. 


ASU settles lawsuit 
with local Native 
American tribe 
dating from 1900s 


The Havasupai tribe of Native 
Americans has settled its lawsuit 
against Arizona State University 
(ASU). The Havasupai were su- 
ing the school over an incident 
in the early 1990s when research- 
ers affiliated with the Univer- | 
sity claimed they were collecting | 
blood samples for a short term | 
diabetes study but actually kept 
the samples and continued to use 
them in genetic research unre- 
lated to diabetes. The plaintiffs 
initially sought $50 million from 
ASU. Under the settlement ASU 
will pay only $700,000 and will 
return the blood samples to the 
Havasupai. 


COURTESY OF STATEUNIVERSITY.COM 
The Havasupai tribe sued ASU. 


Public univerisities 
in Florida found 


to have misused 
school credit cards 


Auditors in Florida have dis- 


covered over $150,000 in im- } 


proper or unverified purchases 
with university credit cards at 
five public universities in the 
state. Employees purchased 
electronic gadgets for their own 
use, lied about their purchase 
and split up large ones to escape 
discovery. 

They also found that controls 
were lax. Cards were not canceled 
when employees left, were distrib- 
uted excessively and there were 
unnecessarily high credit limits. 


The audits have led to crimi- 5 


nal fraud charges at Florida In- 
ternational University and the 
University of Florida. 


— Peter Sicher 
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The raid on JMU's student paper was part of an investigation following an April 10 riot. 
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News in Brief 
Hopkins News in Brief 


vr 
COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Rhodes and Peabody Director Jeffrey Sharkey sign scholarship fund agreement. 


Peabody alumnus 
starts scholarship 


for ostracized 
LGBT students 


The Peabody Conservatory 
was recently given $2 million by a 
former student Tristan Rhodes to 


| create a scholarship for students 


who are victims of intolerance. 

Rhodes studied piano and 
conducting at Peabody in the 
late 1960s, and had a close friend 
whose family ostracized her be- 
cause of her sexual orientation, 
and was denied tuition support. 

He therefore started the 
Tristan W. Rhodes Scholarship 
Fund for qualified students who 
are refused financial assistance 
by those expected to pay it be- 
cause they are gay, lesbian bisex- 
ual or transgender. 

Any qualified student in need 
of financial assistance can also 
receive support from the fund 
if the particular candidate is not 
available. 


Undergraduate 
research award 
ceremonony held 
in Glass Pavillion 


On Tuesday, Provost and Se- 
nior Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Lloyd B. Minor hosted 
the annual Provost Undergradu- 
ate Research Awards (PURA) 
ceremony at the Glass Pavillion 
to honor the achievements of 44 
full-time undergraduates. 

The awards, which are given 
out to students every year, consist 
of grant money up to $2,500, which 
students are encouraged to use to 
fund independent research proj- 
ects. Students from all four of the 
Universities’ schools are eligible 
for the awards, which are funded 
through the Hopkins Trust. 

The research projects undertak- 
en this year included determining 
whether listening to an MP3 play- 
er via earphones had a detrimen- 
tal effect on hearing, and complex 
math in Bulgarian solitaire. 


Bloomberg Public 
Health building 


gets gold LEED 
certification 


The US Green Building Coun- 
cil recently awarded the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health 
with the LEED gold certification 
for a commercial interior project. 
The LEED certification is a green 
building certification program 
afforded towards the design, 
construction and operation 0 
green buildings. 

It was given to the Bloomberg 
School in response to the con- 
struction of new offices for the 
Center for a Livable Future, which 
is a 3,000 square-foot office space 
located on the seventh floor the 
the main building of the Bloom- 
berg School in East Baltimore. 

This is the University’s first 
gold certification, and the Bloom- 
berg School's first LEED certifica- 
tion. Gilman Hall will be the first 
building on the Homewood Cam- 


| pus to receive LEED certification. 


COURTESY OF JHUEDU 
The Bloomberg building won a LEED award. 


COURTESY OF JHUEDU 
Hopkins Medical was ranked third in 2010. 


Hopkins Medical 
drops in US News & 
World Report 
rankings for 2010 


The Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine was ranked as No. 3 in the 
country in this year's U.S. News 
& World Report's annual gradu- 
ate school list, which was re- 
leased last Thursday. 

Last year, the School of Medi- 
cine was ranked No. 2 in the 
county, behind only Harvard 
University. This year, it was over- 
taken by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which was ranked No. 
3 in 2009. 

Med. . school rankings are 
based on a number of factors, 
including student selectivity ad- 
mission statistics, research activ- 
ity and faculty to student ratio. 

Other schools that were 
highly ranked this year include 
Washington University in St. 
Louis, which was ranked No. 4, 
and Duke University, which was 

ranked No. 6. 


— Rebecca Fishbein 
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Baltimore City 
Council passes law 
to reform ethics 
board 


Baltimore Mayor Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake signed a tough 
new ethics bills into law yester- 
day, calling it “an important step 
forward for Baltimore” and say- 
ing it represents “one of the most 
important changes to the Balti- 
more city ethics board in many 
years.” 

The law, which was authored 
by Rawlings-Blake while she 
was still City Council President, 
grants the Council President and 
the City Comptroller the power 
to each nominate one member 
to the five member ethics board. 
Previously all members were 


chosen by the mayor, served at 
the mayor’s will or were nomi- 
nated by a member of the may- 
or’s staff. 

The new law will also prohibit 
lobbyists and city, county and 
state employees from serving on 
the ethics board. Terms will be 
staggered so that each new may- 
or will no longer be able appoint 
a new board. The mayor will also 
be require to appoint at least two 
members from the Maryland Bar 
and will no longer be able to se- 
lect the board’s leader. The leader 
of the ethics board will now be 
selected by the board itself. 

Rawlings-Blake has nomi- 
nated Guy Flynn, Dawna Cobb 
and Linda Bowler Peirson. City 


- Council President Bernard Young 


announced that he is nominated 
Jennifer Burdick to the board and 
City Comptroller Joan Pratt is ex- 
pected to announce her nomina- 
tion in the next few days. 


City News in Brief 


SECURITY ALERTS 


vote yiprer ot 


The choices of Young and 
Pratt have to be approved by 
Rawlings-Blake before the City 
Council makes the final decision. 


Maryland to 
give up title to 
Baltimore Clipper 
Pride of Baltimore |! 


On Wednesday the Maryland 
Department of Transportation 
asked the Board of Public Works 
to declare that Pride of Baltimore 
II, the state’s goodwill ship, to be 
“surplus property” so that own- 
ership can be transferred to Pride 
of Baltimore Inc., the nonprofit 
group that has operated the ves- 
sel since 1988. 

In 1989 Maryland paid $1 mil- 


lion to purchase the Baltimore 
clipper, after earlier paying $1 
million of the $4.5 million it cost 
to build the vessel. In 2007 John 
Porcari, who at the time was the 
Secretary of Transportation, an- 
nounced that the state could no 
longer afford to pay the annual 
subsidy of $164,000 for the Pride 
of Baltimore II. 

Since then Pride of Baltimore 
Inc. has been trying to get title to 
the ship. They claim that it is hard- 
er to raise money due to the pub- 
lic’s belief that the ship is owned 
by the state and that giving them 
title to it would not change the 
ship’s involvement in public edu- 
cation or in promoting business 
development for Maryland. 

The transfer must still be ap- 
proved by the Board of Public 
Works and the General Assem- 
bly. 


— Peter Sicher 
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ollege campus style 

is hard to describe. 

What category does 

jeans and T-shirt fall 

under? It 
couture, that’s for sure. 
But since the fall, some things 
have been changing on our red- 
bricked campus. 


certainly 
isn't : 


Styles from the runway usu- 
ally take a while to trickle down 
into retail stores. Once a trend 
hits retail, it usually goes straight 
to the streets in big fashion cit- 
Only after a while does it 
finally seem to 


1es. 


percolate down 
onto the 
pus green 


cam- 
This 
how 
fashion works; 
The 


tween 


is exactly 


“ae 
runway 
and campus is 


lag 


form as they do today. Simply put, 
classic and conservative is the new 
radical rebellion in fashion. And 
yet above all that, Browne is still 
very much a routine-driven man. 
A morning run in Central 


Park, followed by breakfast at the | 


same restaurant, then to workand 
then dinner at another restaurant 


is the schedule that defines his | 


day. Interestingly, Browne is one 
of the few designers who make 
suits the old-fashioned way, in 
his New York factory full of old 
Italian tailors. 

And yet, the 
Thom 
man 


battlefield 
tween — radical 
and _ conformi- 
ty, knee deep in 


culinity. The 


Browne | 
stands | 
unique on the | 
be- | 


belittled = mas- | 


usually a cou- 
ple semesters 
long. I wrote 
last year about 
the rise of 


bright colors, 


plaids, 


appear on campus. 


I've seen lots of men adapting 
to this style of clothing, a slight re- 
vert back to 1950s dress. I’ve talked 


Hop Couture 


preppy clothing on the runways: 
checks, 
higher-cut shorts. Only this se- 
mester has that finally begun to 


about the style of clothing in Mad 
Men a lotin the past, but what we’re 
seeing now is a bit more laid back, 
more like what those men wore on 
lazy Sundays. The look is classic, 
classic American. And I’m particu- 
larly partial to this trend because it 
embodies a past school of thought, 
one that holds intellectuality, style 
and form in high esteem. 

I attribute the majority of this 
emerging trend to American de- 
signer Thom Browne, who has 
gone literally from zero to hero 
in the fashion community within 
the past few years. His designs 
are sometimes eccentric, but at 
their core, they embody true 
American style. 

Browne believes that beauty 
and style are found in the well- 
dressed masses: gray flannel suits, 
white dress shirt and black tie for 
all men. It’s quite an interesting 
notion, considering mostly every- 
one else in the fashion industry 
stresses uniqueness. Everything 


R . e 
aigan Browne man is 
a simple man 
who enjoys the 
smaller things 
in life; the subtler aspects, like 
a silver tie clip or a crisp white 
pocket square — details that are 
overlooked by the regular man 
in his quest for wealth, power 
and sex. The well-known New 
York Times fashion columnist, 
Cathy Horyn, put it best when 
she called Browne a “philosopher 
brat.” 

Browne's designs have trick- 
led down to college campuses in 
the past few years, especially our 
campus. High cut shorts, dress 
shirts, a pair of Ray Bans Wayfar- 
ers or Aviators define the classic 
preppy look on our campus, and 
it’s what I wear most of the time 
when it’s warm. There’s a certain 
quiet confidence embedded in 
the style, a sense of self-assurance 
and awareness that is rare in men 
of our age group. The style is most 
definitely not for everyone, but 
you certainly don’t need to be 
from money to pull it off either. 

I wholly suspect that the prep- 
py style is here to stay for a long 
time, just like plaid came back in 
style out of nowhere three years 
ago. Keep an eye out for tradi- 
tionally “stereotypical” preppy 
clothing to become accepted as 
the norm, too. For example, cot- 
ton shorts and pants with critter 
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hunway prep catches The softer side of bondage: Trusting your partner 
on al Homewood 


hips, chains, 
paddles. Cuffs, 
collars, leath- 


er chaps. The 
mere mention 
of these words evokes images of 
hard, dominating sex, and a de- 
sire more for pain than pleasure. 

BDSM has been around for 
centuries and yet it remains 
grossly misunderstood and ste- 
reotyped in popular culture. 

We've all seen the movies. 
Women in leather catsuits, wei- 

Iding hot-button torture devices, 
| smack, strangle and electrocute 
their hapless male victims. 

Becase of Hollywood, the 
dominatrix has been perceived 
as a person of power, someone to 
obey, to avoid and perhaps even 
to fear. 

What has been forgotten — 
and what | will discuss here 
— are the psychological and 
emotional benefits of the BDSM 
lifestyle, which often don’t in- 
volve any sexual or masochistic 
gratification at all. 

At its core, such a relationship 
displays a profound level of trust 
in one’s partner that can only be 
achieved by being completely 
open with one another — enough 
that your deepest, dirtiest secrets 
are safe with them, and your life 
is literally in their hands. 

BDSM is short for the three 
facets that compose the lifestyle: 
Bondage/Discipline, Dominance 
and Submission, and Sadomas- 
ochism. 

Not all of these aspects need 
be present for a relationship to 
be considered BDSM, but they 
clearly can overlap depending on 
individual taste and sexual pref- 
erence. 

The initial difficulty for a non- 
partaker in understanding the 
lifestyle is the fact that it is ben- 
eficial, not only physically, but 
often mentally and emotionally 
as well. 

While varying 
bondage and 
sadomasoch- 
ism exist (I’m 
sure more thana 
few of you enjoy 
spanking and 
consider that to 
be quite vanilla), 


of 


levels 


achieved through role-playing, 
deviancy and extreme situations. 

Sharing such intimate and 
“dangerous” situations require 
and foster a deep emotional con- 
nection between the “Top” (the 
more dominant one, at least in 
outward appearance) and the 
“Bottom” (the submissive part- 
ner). 

I say “in outward appearance” 
above because it’s often the Bot- 
tom who maintains control: The 
Top is never forcing them into 
anything they’re uncomfortable 
with. 

The Bottom sets all rules and 
boundaries, ensuring that the 
experience is completely safe for 
both parties at all times. 

Safety is, unsurprisingly, an 
extremely important compo- 
nent of a BDSM relationship. I 
mentioned the deep emotional 
bond that comes with and in- 
creases from such an extreme 
connection. 

One would 
never engage in 
a bondage-type 
scenario with a 
relative stranger, 
or without safety 
precautions firm- 
ly established. 


is based off this signature suit 
(which he wears everyday), the 
color palette centered on gray and 
extending a stone’s throw past 


black and white on each side. 


Browne dreams of better days 
when men would wear suits for 
pleasure and status, not as a uni- 


or animal patterns are consid- 
ered elitist club clothing, but I 
feel they will easily become more 
accepted as the masses discover 


and cling to them. 


There are fads and trends, but 
I think this one is here to stay for 


a while. 


ters around sexual gratification. 
Many BDSM relationships don’t 
include any sort of physical en- 
counters. 


It’s more about the mindset 


it definitely ca- o Every sce- 

ters to a specific pe we m nario is prede- 

meee ce vy MAC = ones ee 
A common Dirty Business agreed upon be- 

misconception forehand. 

is that it cen- It’s important 


to establish a worst-case sce- 
nario plan, with first-aid kits 
on hand, or an idea of what to 
do in an emergency or if some- 
one interrupts. 


Many couples have a whole 
script worked out, so that noth- 
ing comes as a surprise. 


Of course, people can misuse 
and misconstrue this sort of re- 
lationship quite easily, and it can 
get out of hand really fast. 

That’s why it’s so important 
to completely trust your partner 
before attempting to engage in 
BDSM activity. 

A few tips: You really need 
to know what 


AVA YAP/GRAPHICS STAFF 


the media are role-playing ani- 
mals (the Bottom behaving like a 
dog or cat owned by the Top, for 
example), or Older-Younger age 
play. 

It is common for non-partak- 
ers to react to these personas 
with disgust — they see this re- 
lationship as akin to bestiality 
or pedophilia. But again, many 
of these types of relationships 
are completely devoid of physi- 
cal contact and 


you're do- 
ing, especially 
medically 


It can be relieving 
to just feel like a kid 


it is the Bot- 
tom who chose 
it in the first 


speaking. place. 

Most of the again, to be able to Nee hohe 
acts one sees relieving to 
in the media have someone watch just feel like 
— girls hang- % ke all a kid again, 
ing froma) JVC YOU, Make a to be able to 
St. Andrews of the hard decisions have someone 
cross by hooks watch over 
in their backs, for you and love you you, make all 


or hanging 
upside down 
by their toes 
— clearly are 
not safe and are not meant for 
the bedroom. 

You need to be extremely in 
tune with what i$ okay for you 
and your body, and keep clean 
and healthy. 

Bondage toys, like any other 
sex toys, need to remain steril- 
ized. 

It’s important to have a part- 
ner who is willing to learn about 
BDSM culture and really un- 
derstand it, and it takes a lot of 
research to make sure what you 
want to do is safe. 

There are many different 
types of BDSM relationships: The 
more widely known ones seen in 


Working out is good tor 


started lifting during my 
senior year of high school. 
All of my friends, instead 
of taking a real class, took 
weight training junior year. 

Once they had a routine, they 

all started to lift together after 

school. I decided to join them so 

I would have more time to hang 

out with them. 

Soon, though, I started to 
love the lifting itself and would 
go alone if none of my friends 
could come. Three years later I 
wonder how I ever didn’t go to 
the gym. 

There are a whole bunch of 
lame reasons to go to the gym 
that I won't really explore — you 
get more attrac- 
tive and appeal- 
ing to the oppo- 
site sex. 

When you 
go to the beach, 
you look bet- 
ter in a_bath- 
ing suit. Other 
people will be 
impressed with 
your level of fit- 
ness. _ Physical 
confrontations _ 
resolve more favorably. 

These reasons are cliché and 
unexciting, but there are many 
other reasons that motivate me 
personally. 

The first benefit is the social 
aspect. Aside from the people on 
my floor freshman year, I have 
met a lot of my friends through 
the gym. 

Everyone tends to be polite 
and helpful at the gym and since 
people usually go the same time 
every day, you keep seeing the 
same ones. 


Nathaniel Counts 
J-H-U-g-e 


Once you have friends that go 
to the gym, going together gives 
you a solid hour of hanging out 
and a fun activity to do while 
talking. 

On weekdays it is hard to find 
things to do together, especially 
if you are just getting to know 
someone. It’s strange to ask a 
new friend to go get coffee with 
you, so taking them to the gym 
is something fun and less like a 
man-date. 

Eventually, gym-going ends 
up being like an extracurricular 
activity you do with an interest- 
ing and diverse group of new 
people. 

It may not look good on a re- 
sume, but it defi- 
nitely promotes 
personal health 
and growth — 
literally and fig- 
uratively. 

Then there 
are the unique 
personality 
changes that fol- 
low your chang- 
es in muscle 
physiology. The 
confidence that 
getting bigger and fitter brings 
is almost unreal. The fear of new 
social situations dissolves. 

Say you have an interview. 
with a prospective employer for 
your dream job. You walk in and 
his walls are covered with diplo- 
mas from prestigious universi- 
ties. 

He is going to ask you chal- 
lenging, personal questions that 
your future depends on you be- 
ing able to answer intelligently, 
but first he reaches out to shake 


your hand. 


both 


His frail, I yo fingers lay 
inside the sinews of your mus- 
cular grip. If you squeezed you 
could crush him. 

He may be a respected mem- 
ber of the academic community, 
but you are bigger, faster, stron- 
ger. 

He is lucky that society is there 
to coddle him, because if natural 
selection still applied, you’d be 
the fittest. This in mind, you can 
smile throughout the interview 
and even impress the employer 
with your poise. 

. The confidence you get also 
makes it easier to be yourself 
around new people. 

As you work out, people no- 
tice it and compliment you, and 


over time you build positive’ 


body image. 

You become happier with 
yourself and who you are in the 
world. You get more excited to 
share the person you are with 
others and you find that you are 
much more fun in group situa- 
tions. 

Then there’s the stress of 
school. We all have more pages to 
read than we can possibly get to, 
problem sets we don’t know how 
to do and exams to study for, but 
going to the gym daily makes 
this so much more manageable. 

Working out always makes 
you feel productive and positive, 
no matter what else went on that 
day. 

It breaks up the day better and 
makes you more ready to work 
when you get back from the gym. 
The end effect is that every day 
you get a little bigger and your 
problems get a little smaller, and 
soon it’s not so much to deal with 
after all. 


our social life and 


your body 


MORGAN YANGJSTAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Aside from being a choice spot for working out, the gym is a great place to hang out 
with friends, as shown by junior gym buddies Ben Brida and Jay Xie. ‘ 


Finally, there are a handful of 
health reasons to lift, although 
they tend to be more abstract. 
You will probably live longer 
if you are in shape and are less 
likely to get heart complications 
later in life. 

It strengthens your immune 
system so you are less likely to 
get sick. It also impacts sexual 
health on both a psychological 
and physiological level. 


So now you have traded in 
your hour a day for a few more 
years and a vital body with 
which to enjoy it. 

Here is a whole battery of rea- 
sons I personally go to the gym. 
You should too, if you think you 
might enjoy it. 

As you go, you might even 
find your own set of motivations 
for working out that you can 


unconditionally. 


of the hard de- 
cisions for you 
and love you 
uncondition- 


ally. 


Seen in this sense, doesn’t it 


sound appealing? 


Additionally, these aren’t al- 


ways 24/7 relationships. The Bot- 
tom does not sleep in a kennel or 
a baby’s crib. 


Many “normal” couples can 


appear to have a vanilla rela- 


tionship on the outside and 
then have established times to 
revert to their pre-determined 
roles. 

As for the relationships that 
do center around pain-inflic- 
tion, it’s well-known that the 
line between extreme pain and 
pleasure is a very thin one in- 
deed. 

Whatever your personal 
opinion on the matter may be, 
the fact remains that certain 
personalities need to feel pain in 


| order to get off. 


But remember that these are 
all extremely controlled circum- 
stances, more so than in normal 
encounters. 

These relationships can help 
the people in them, as well as 
the outside world they interact 
with. 

Psychological problems that 
one may otherwise attempt to 
suppress have a safe outlet, with 
a trusted partner there for sup- 
port and comfort. 

Sometimes the Bottom can get 
completely out of control with 
their urges, and the Top has to 
draw the line where they. deem 
it safe. 

These people are not psycho- 
paths. It should be clear by now 
that to engage in such a lifestyle, 
you actually have to be extreme- 
ly level-headed and maintain 
strong self-control, as well as be 
patient enough to do all the re- 
search necessary to ensure com- 
plete safety. 

BDSM is certainly not Hor ev- 
eryone. 

Many couples are complete- 
ly content with keeping a small 
degree of distance between 
‘them, and not sharing every 
single dark desire with each 
other. ‘ 

But the easiest and biggest 
misconception one could make 
about BDSM is that it’s about 
pain and suffering and whips 

and chains. 

Because these are all merely 
superficial manifestations of a 
deeper, more loving connection 
between two individuals that 
many people only dream of ob- 
taining. 

Love hurts, but the security 
and freedom that accompanies 


share. 


it is-clearly worth the price. 
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A buffet of Choices 


One would have to look long and 
hard to find someone who loves the 
food on campus. Worse still, the cur- 
rent contract system with Aramark 
prohibits the University from be- 
coming involved with the issues fac- 
ing dining hall workers, including 
the ongoing conflict surrounding 
union representation. As a result, 
there must be a major overhaul of 
the campus dining system. 

It is time that the University diver- 
sifies its food contracts. Instead of 
allowing Aramark to run the Fresh 
Food Cafe (FFC), Nolan's, the Lever- 
ing Food Court and Charles Street 
Market, there should be a bidding 
process wherein different compa- 
nies compete against one another 
for the right to run specific dining 
locations. This policy will result in 
multiple companies providing food 
on campus. These contracts should 
be short term. 

By putting many companies in 
competition with one another, food 
quality will increase. Let us say that 
a Baltimore food company gets the 
bid to run Nolan's and Aramark re- 
tains control over the FFC. If the FFC 
has lower food quality than the Bal- 
timore company does, people will 
gravitate towards Nolan's. This jeop- 
ardizes Aramark's ability to get its 
contract renewed. 

So Aramark has two options: It 
can either relinquish its contract 
because no one is using the FFC, 
or it can improve the quality of the 
food to make it more competitive 


the Baltimore-based 
Currently, 


with 
pany. 


Hopkins 


Similarly, this will rectify the abu- 
sive pricing scheme in Charles Street 
If a company can provide 


Market. 
groceries ata baseline cheaper price, 


then that company will get the con- 
tract. Right now, if Aramark's prices 
increase, there is no looming threat 
of replacement. Short term contracts 
will force companies to keep pric- 
es low at places like Charles Street 
Market, because if a company does 
not keep costs low, it will lose its 


contract. 


Most importantly, when compa- 
nies submit their bids for contracts 
at various locations, the University 
can scréen workers’ rights concerns. 
Aramark would most likely be more 
open to increasing employee rights 
if it knew that the University could 
eliminate its contract if it did not 
permit for better unionization. Also, 
the University could make sure that 
it only hired companies that pri- 
oritized workers' rights. This would 
cause more food companies to re- 
vise their unionization allowances 
so that they would look more ap- 


pealing to the University. 


Students and workers are cur- 
rently being held hostage by the 
Aramark contract. It is time that the 
University allows for diversification, 
competition and shorter contract 


terms. 


Lifeguard ules: hespect the Beach 


The Beach is effectively the face 
of Hopkins, looking out onto one of 
Baltimore’s major streets. It is also 
heavily used for student recreation 
and relaxation on warm, sunny 
days. This leads to an uneasy situ- 
ation, in which the administration 
seeks to eliminate alcohol consump- 
tion on the Beach, along with the 
rest of the campus, while the stu- 
dents still wish to drink there, and 
often do. The University does not 
make enforcement of the no-alcohol 
policy a priority as of now, with Se- 
curity only intervening when viola- 
tions are noticeable. 

It is up to the students to ensure 
that the flexibility is maintained. 
The current hard-line policies were 
implemented in the 1990s when stu- 
dents were caught with weapons 
and even cars on the Beach. Even 
less extreme violations should be 
unacceptable to students as well as 

~ the administration. The Beach is the 
front view of the Hopkins campus, 
and, as such, its appearance should 
be maintained, which will not hap- 
pen if it is continuously strewn with 
drunken students. Furthermore, it is 
used for a variety of purposes. Sun- 
bathing, Frisbee games, socializing 
and studying all occur there simul- 
taneously. Rowdy drunkenness can 
interfere with legitimate beach activ- 
ities and also result in behavior that 
diminishes the Beach's appeal, such 
as littering. Fewer people will wish 


to use the Beach if it is layered with 
trash — not to mention the ugly im- 
age the trash presents to outsiders. 

History has shown that the Uni- 
versity cannot simply ignore alco- 
hol on the beach without risking 
unacceptable consequences. Dean 
Boswell acknowledges the differ- 
ence between responsible and irre- 
sponsible drinking, even in under- 
age students. Therefore, students 
must also acknowledge this differ- 
ence or risk strict enforcement of 
anti-alcohol policies. Few students 
would welcome a policy of alco- 
hol searches for anyone using the 
Beach, but abuse of the current pol- 
icy could well lead to such a result. 

Having a space like the Beach 
available for our use is a privilege. 
It is part of the tours given to pro- 
spective students and has become 
an integral part of Hopkins life. 
Alcohol abuse on the Beach has the 
potential to ruin the space for all 
purposes. As students, we must not 
allow the situation to deteriorate to 
the point that security is tightened. 
The University’s standards are rea- 
sonable and necessary based on 
past years, yet some degree of flex- 
ibility is maintained. This flexibil- 
ity, however, is tenuous and has the 
potential to be reversed. The ball is 
in our court, so we should make the 
necessary effort to ensure that the 
administration never feels the need 
to change its stance. 


com- 
Aramark has no 
incentive to improve its food qual- 
ity because it has no competition at 
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ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to chiefs@jhunewslet- | 
| ter.com for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 


become property of The News-Letter and can not be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 


letters printed. 
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Greg Sgammato 
Perverse Incentives Leads Banks 
lo Further Irresponsibility 


collective sigh of justice 

swept across the United 

States last Friday. The Secu- 

rities and Exchange Com- 

mission charged Goldman 
Sachs, previously one of the five largest 
investment banks in the country, with 
securities fraud. For those who have 
called for legal action against the finan- 
cial giants who played a large part in the 
current crisis, the 16th brought a tangi- 
ble sense of vindication. 

Why was this civil suit filed? The com- 
plaint alleges that the investment bank 
let John Paulson, a well-known hedge 
fund manager, create synthetic collat- 
eralized debt obligations (CDOs) from 
subprime mortgages. CDOs are simply 
asset-backed securities whose payments 
come from fixed-income assets — in this 
case, mortgage loans. 

CDOs are typically split into different 
classes, known as “tranches,” based on 
risk. Senior tranches are considered saf- 
est, and as such offer a lower interest rate 
compared to riskier tranches. 

Paulson allegedly believed that these 
mortgage loans were going to fail, so 
through a variety of methods — includ- 
ing short-selling and future derivatives 
— he made bets against these mortgage 
bonds. 

While this is certainly unethical, it 
is not necessarily illegal. The problem 
arose from the fact that Goldman sold 
these assets — as part of the “Abacus” 
investment portfolio — to clients who 
lost billions of dollars as a result of these 
failures. At the same time, Paulson’s 
hedge fund made a great deal of money 
from these negative bets. 

While it is true that the capitalistic 
nature of the American economy does 
not necessitate that a seller relinquish all 
possible pieces of information about a 
product, Goldman was willingly selling 
securities derived from loans that they 
knew would fail. 

Presumably they must have con- 
vinced their clients that these invest- 
ments were safe. Insofar as one realizes 
this gross asymmetry between what 
Goldman knew about its securities and 
what it must have sold to its clients, 


Greg Sgammato is a sophomore economics 
and international studies major from Nor- 
walk, Conn. He is the arts editor The News- 
Letter. 


there is more than enough reason for a 
civil suit. 

The next question, naturally, is how 
one would fix this issue. Greed is inher- 
ent to human nature, so it is futile to 
think financial institutions will become 
moral overnight. That being said, this 
blow to Goldman's reputation is sub- 
stantial. 

For investment banks — institutions 
that specialize in underwriting and 
assisting with initial public offerings 
(IPOs) — reputation is key. The threat of 
losing positive reputation may keep in- 
stitutions in line in the short-term, but it 
is certainly not a lasting solution. 

The answer, then, lies in legisla- 
tion. Upon further investigation, it is 
fairly easy to see the root of Goldman’s 
unethical actions. In 2000, the “Com- 
modities Futures Modernization Act” 
was passed. This act eliminated the 


legal precedent that precluded deriva- | 
tive bets that weren’t hedging against 


a pre-existing risk of one of the parties 
involved. 

Essentially, buyers of derivatives 
needed an “insurable interest” in what- 
ever they were betting on. 


Insurable interest exists when one has | 


a stake in whatever they are hedging 
against. This already exists in the insur- 
ance market. For example, one cannot 
buy life insurance for a stranger, because 
they then have incentive to kill this per- 
son and collect the money. Similarly, 
this precedent used to exist in derivative 
markets. 

By removing this law, Congress 
opened a can of worms and, as such, 


bears partial responsibility for the dam- | 


ages reaped by Goldman. 

By letting Paulson’s hedge fund buy 
derivatives against an investment ve- 
hicle that it did not own and thus had 
no stake in, this Act directly allowed 
this hedge fund to work with Goldman 
and ensure the failure of these securi- 
ties. 


If nothing else, the SEC’s suit shows | 


that culpability for the current crisis 

does not only lie in the financial sector. 

While the greed of many investment 

bankers and hedge fund managers defi- 

nitely led to the current economic slump, 

a definitive lack of legislation allowed 
| this greed to manifest into much graver 
| problems. Congress has been an enabler, 
and as such it bears the responsibility of 
rectifying its mistakes. 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


So, we are lowering taxes... 


Neil Albstein 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Current Government Deserves Distrust 


rust must be earned. This 


is the explanation that con- 

fused Democrats have been 

seeking for the abysmal 

results in the recent poll 
regarding Americans’ trust in their 
government. The mere fact that elec- 
tions occurred does not mean any- 
thing more than that one candidate 
has been selected to serve over his 
opponents. The process of earning the 
people’s trust has barely begun once 
| the election totals are in. 

Barack Obama and the Democrats in 
Congress were elected primarily for one 
reason: they were not Republicans. The 
Republicans had their chance to earn 
and keep Americans’ trust and they 
| blew it. Americans decisively removed 
them from office and replaced them 
with Democrats. 

Since that time, Obama and the Con- 
gressional leadership have embarked on 
| a course of action that has shaken the 
people’s confidence in them. 

The signature project of the Obama 
administration and current Congress so 
far has been health care reform, a ver- 


Neil Albstein is a senior political science ma- 
| jor from New York, N.Y. He is on the edito- 
| rial board for The News-Letter. 


sion of which passed after a year of de- 


Obama himself is greatly responsible 


bate and campaigning. In that time, the 
support for the measure dried up for an 
assortment of reasons. Passing unprece- 
dented legislation against the wills of his 
constituency is not the way for Obama to 
earn the people's trust. 

Worse yet was the political dealing 
that occurred to achieve this passage. 
Though the most egregious deals were 
eventually scaled back, the damage 
was done and the message was clear: 
Genuine opposition will not stand in 
the Democrats’ way, even when it comes 
from within their own party. Since vot- 
ers expect their views to count more 
than dealing for pork, this only exacer- 
bated the people’s frustration with the 
government. 

Republicans are not blameless in this 
debacle. The unwillingness on the parts 
of both parties to work together is a 
major contributing factor to the lack of 
trust in the government. The fact is, the 
current government is so partisan that 
those who voted for Republicans feel 
disenfranchised. 

If the elected Republicans were to try 
harder to work with the Democrats, they 
might well be able to moderate legisla- 
tion and ensure that their constituents’ 
voices were having a tangible effect on 
the policies of the nation. 


for the lack of trust in the government. 
He made the people a number of prom- 
ises that he has not delivered, such as his 
promises to close Guantanamo Bay and 
allow gays to openly serve in the mili- 
tary. His administration is filled with 
officials who have been accused of an 
assortment of misdeeds. 

Attorney General Eric Holder and the 
Justice Department fought to hold civil- 
ian trials for the masterminds behind 
the September 11 attacks in New York 
City. Since this would give the terrorists 
a platform to publicly spout their views 
in addition to greatly disrupting the 
lives of New Yorkers, most Americans 
do not support granting them such op- 
portunities and the policy has had to be 
reconsidered. 

This highlights a significant disconnect 
between the administration and the peo- 
ple and has not earned Obama the people’s 
trust. Furthermore, Obama has failed to 
make significant progress towards keep- 
ing Iran from acquiring nuclear weapons, 
which is widely believed to be a major 
threat to our security. More distrust. 

The list of distrust-inducing actions 
on the part of the government could go 
on and on. The fact is, the politicians in 
control of the government are acting like 
they do not care what the people think. 


Nothing to Celebrate About the Goniederacy 


By PETER SICHER 


t is hard to believe that in 2010 
some parts of the country still 
celebrate “Confederate History 
Month.” Earlier this month, Bob 
McDonnell, Virginia’s new gover- 
nor, declared April as the month when 

Virginians should remember “the lead- 

ers and individuals in the Army, Navy 

and at home who fought for their homes 
and communities and Commonwealth 
in a time very different than ours today 

McDonnell initially refused to in- 
clude any mention of slavery in his 
proclamation, claiming he wanted to fo- 
cus on the aspects of the war that were 
“significant” to Virginians. After several 
days of intense criticism, however, he 
backpedaled and amended the procla- 
mation to point out that “the institution 
of slavery led to this war and was an evil 
and inhumane practice that deprived 
people of their God-given inalienable 
rights...” 

Assuming he is sincere, McDonnell is 
right. Not only was slavery a violation of 
God-given rights, it also caused the Civil 
War. ‘ 

Of course if he is being sincere, Mc- 
Donnell’s proclamation is utterly inco- 
herent. If slavery was evil and caused 
the civil war, why should the defenders 
of slavery be honored in any way? 

McDonnell is clearly either just stu- 
pid or stupid and dishonest. He is stupid 
if he does not see the incoherence of his 
position. He is dishonest and stupid if he 
changed his proclamation for political 

reasons and believes that the South did 
not secede to defend slavery. 5.3 

Mississippi Governor Haley Barbour 
is honest, but also stupid. While accept- 
ing that slavery was wrong, he claimed 
that McDonnell’s initial decision not to 
mention it in his proclamation “doesn’t 
‘matter for diddly.” 

Barbour also proclaimed this month 
as Confederate History Month without 
mentioning slavery, as did another idiot, 
Georgia Governor Sonny Perdue. Ala- 
bama Governor Bob Riley issued a proc- 


lamation in which he claimed slavery 
was “one of the causes of the war.” 

Iam all for promoting Civil War edu- 
cation. As the war’s sesquicentennial 
approaches, more should be done to en- 
courage people to learn about this piv- 
otal chapter in American history. More 
should be done to preserve historic sites 
associated with the war. Remembering 
the Civil War, however, is very different 
than honoring the Confederacy. 

McDonnell, Barbour and their ilk 
need a history lesson. Slavery was not 
“one” of the causes of the Civil War. It 
was not even the most important cause. 
It was the cause of the civil war, the only 
cause. 

The track record of the South in the 
1850s makes it clear that states’ rights 
was not a primary concern. Southerners 
attempted to expand the power of the 
federal government over the states with 
the Fugitive Slave Act, while northern 
states tried to resist the law with argu- 
ments about states’ rights. 

The South also tried to use federal 
power to protect slavery in the western 
territories. As long as the government 
was controlled by the South or its allies 
in the Democratic Party, southerners 
were content to see its power expand. 

Several of the states that rebelled 
against the United States issued for- 
mal declarations of causes for their 
secession, making it even clearer that 
the Southern states seceded to protect 
slavery and white supremacy, which 
they saw as threatened by Lincoln's 
election. : 

Mississippi declared that “Our posi- 
tion is thoroughly identified with the 
institution of slavery.” Their Declaration 
claimed that the products of slave labor 
constituted the “most important por- 
tions of commerce on the earth. These 
products are peculiar to the climate 
verging on the tropical regions, and . . 
. none but the black race can bear expo- 

sure to the tropical sun.” 

With the election of an anti-slavery 
president, for Mississippi, there was “no 
choice left [to] us but submission to the 
mandates of abolition, or a dissolution 


of the Union, whose principles had been 
subverted to work out our ruin.” 

Texas, South Carolina and Georgia 
echoed these sentiments in their dec- 
larations, as did southern leaders at 
the time of secession. Confederate Vice 
President Alexander Stephens, who after 
the war tried to claim that secession had 
little to do with slavery, gave a speech in 
which he claimed that despite believing 
in racial equality, the founders had not 


_ known how to re- 


move slavery. 
“Those ideas,” 
he said, “were fun- 
damentally wrong 
.. . Our new gov- 
ernment is founded 
upon exactly the 
opposite idea; its 
foundations _—_are 
laid, its cornerstone 
rests upon the great 
truth, that the ne- 


Slavery was not “one” of 
the causes of the Civil War. 
It was not even the most 
important cause. It was 
the cause of the civil war, 
the only cause. ' 


stitution prohibiting the federal govern- 
ment from banning slavery. 

President-elect Lincoln deliberately 
undermined these “compromise” pro- 
posals, courageously choosing to risk 
war rather than backslide on the fight 
against slavery. He did promise in his 
First Inaugural Address to consider the 
amendment proposed by the Peace Con- 
ference, but by that time it was too late 
and he was simply trying to appear con- 
ciliatory. 

After he called 
for Federal troops 
to suppress the re- 
bellion in the wake 
of the attack on 
Fort Sumter, Vir- 
ginians realized 
that they could 
no longer avoid 
choosing between 
slavery and Union. 
They chose slavery. 


gro is not equal to 

the white man; that slavery — subordi- 
nation of the superior race is his natural 
and normal condition.” 

Some incorrectly believe that middle- 
south states like Virginia that seceded 
after the attack on Fort Sumter did so 
more to resist invasion than to protect 
slavery. 

Most Virginians had hoped to pre- 
serve both slavery and the Union by 
convincing the North to agree to new 
protections for slavery. 

Virginia Governor John Letcher, a 
truly reluctant secessionist, told the 
North that secession could be avoided 
if they agreed to (among other actions) 
remove their laws that attempted to cir- 
cumvent the Fugitive Slave Act, to pro- 
tect slavery in the territories, to allow 
masters to pass unmolested with their 
slaves through free states, to refrain 
from interfering with the interstate slave 
trade, and to ban the central government 


_ from appointing antislavery officials to 


southern posts. 

The Washington Peace Conference, 
dominated by Virginians, proposed an 
un-amendable amendment to the Con- 


. Some try to 
claim that there is no way the Civil 
War could have been fought to protect 
slavery because a majority of southern 
whites did not own slaves. It might be 
comforting for those with Confederate 
ancestors to tell themselves that but the 
facts are against them. 

Most rebel soldiers believed the 
South would achieve an easy victory, 
and that the Union Army would not 
penetrate very far into the Confederacy. 
When they talked of protecting their 
families, they often meant protecting 
them from liberated slaves, not Union 
soldiers. One non-slaveholding soldier 
claimed that “murder and arson, hang- 
ing and stealing” would accompany the 
“liberation of the half-civilized canni- 
bal.” 

Southern whites, including non 
slaveholders, were raised from birth 
to believe that white equality and re- 
publicanism depended on black slav- 


would be the destruction of republi- 
canism.” 

Some people try to claim that at least 
some Confederate “heroes” are worth 
honoring. They usually mean Robert E. 
Lee. Lee’s apologists try to claim that he 
hated slavery and was simply trying to 
defend his home. Lee’s 63 slaves might 
disagree. 

Lee did believe slavery was harm- 
ful but that it was “a greater evil to 
the white man than to the black race 
. . . [who] are immeasurably better off 
here than in Africa, morally, socially & 
physically. The painful discipline they 
are undergoing, is necessary for their 
instruction as a race, & I hope will pre- 
pare & lead them to better things. How 
long their subjugation may be neces- 
sary is known & ordered by a wise Mer- 
ciful Providence.” 

Lee saw slavery as the “white man’s 
burden.” During the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, Lee actually allowed his soldiers 
to kidnap free blacks living in Pennsyl- 
vania and take them back to the South 
as slaves. Some defenders of Lee like to 
point out that he freed some of his slaves, 
conveniently forgetting to mention that 
these were slaves he inherited. The will 
obligated Lee to free those slaves. 

There is no reason what so ever to 
celebrate the Confederacy or the traitors 
who supported it. Honoring these mon- 
sters makes even less sense then honor- 
ing Benedict Arnold, who only betrayed 
his country for cash. The Confederates 
betrayed the United States in order to 
preserve their “right” to hold other hu- 
man beings as slaves. Those who define 

themselves based on their family history” 
might not like this. : 

They should learn, however, from 
the man who saved our country and de- 
stroyed slavery: “I don’t know who my 
grandfather was; I am much more con- 
cerned to know what his grandson will 
be.” itt NW f 


ery because as long as all blacks were © 


enslaved then all whites were equal 
members of the ruling class of free 
people. One Southerner claimed that 
“The destruction of African slavery 


Peter Sicher is a junior history major from 
Towson, Md. He is a News and Features edi- 
tor for The News-Letter. : 
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The University celebrated National Student 
Employment Week April 5 - 11. 


Events included Free Food, Games, 
Prizes, & the naming of the JHU Student 
Employee and Employer of the year. 
The winning student received a 
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Student Employee of the Year No 
(not all in attendance) 


Didn’t win? 
You still have a chance! 


Visit our website www.jhu.edu/stujob 


click on Student Survey 


Picture Gallery ° Contest Winners * Prizes 


Student Jobs @ JHU * 


Win a JHU hooded sweatshirt or 
a gift card to Barnes & Noble 


Nominated by M 
Biomedical Eng 


At the Kick-Off, students played 


Kick-Off ‘On The Clock’ - the JHU version of 
Celebration! ‘Minute to Win It’ - 


for CASH PRIZES 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


New research finds broccoli contains 
cancer-fighting compounds, Page B7. 


Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


What do pink men, cutouts and crazy light 
experiments have in common? It’s the > 
) Transmodern Festival, Page B3. 
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and dangerously 
fun _ diversions. 


Here's a day-by-day guide to a B DECKER QUAD 
what events you cannot miss See, Watch the kick-off fireworks 
this weekend: i} 

1C LEVERING QUAD 


Get beer for $1 on Friday 


HIGHT 


Get an early start on 
Spring Fair festivities by 
watching fireworks, riding 
a mechanical bull (random, 
yes, but in keeping with this 
year’s Wild West theme), and 
guzzling $1 beers courtesy 
of PJs. Fireworks will be shot 
off from the Decker Quad at 
9:30 p.m. 

Beats will be blasting from 
student D] Nicky DePaul and 
there will be shaved Italian 
ice courtesy of Rita’s. Party 
hard, but leave some gas in 
the tank for Friday and Sat- 
urday. 


PRADA 
ATER CLASS 


Join the Jewish Students 
Association in tie-dying free 
T-shirts from 12 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
on the Beach. 

At 3 p.m., the event that 
most of you dear readers 
must be looking forward to 
the most begins. Yes, ladies 
and gents, I am talking about 
The Beer Garden. 

Head over to the Presi- 
dent’s Lawn, where a lot of 
awesome will be found — 
no word on whether or not 
President Ronald Daniels 
will be joining in the drink- 
ing. 

You have to buy these 
newfangled “tickets” for $1 
each, then swap these for 
BEER. 

Student groups are vend- 
ing the beer to raise money 
for their own causes. They 
include: 

¢ A Place to Talk 

(A Place to... Drink) 

¢ Black and Blue Jay 
(No pun needed here) 

¢ College Democrats 
(Drink Liberally) 


¢ Engineers Without Borders 

(Engineers Without Limits) 

¢ Ice Hockey 

(Alcohol on Ice) 

e JHU Politik 

¢ Model UN 

(Nations united 
booze) 

¢ Tutorial Project 

(Helping kids... with beer 
funds) 

Also a_ basketball hoop 
and freestyle shooting will 
be set up as an option for 
those mulling around the 
beer tent who really want to 
get that blood pumping. 

The following beverag- 
es can be had: Blue Moon, 
Flying Dog, Sam Adams 
Summer Ale, Yuengling, 
Coors Light, Hard Core Ci- 
der, Half & Half and White 
Wine. 

Since the theme is Wild 
West, come dressed as your 
favorite cowgal or cowstud. 


under 


From 3:30 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m., learn to salsa dance in 
the Great Hall. No experi- 
ence or partner necessary. 
If only this applied to other 
things. 


5 p.m. Concert ticket sales 
begin, in case you were so 
lazy that you didn’t already 
order them. 

6 p.m. Concert doors open. 


Rea 


The cries of thousands of 
Hopkins students are heard 
throughout campus as they 
attempt to sneak in alcohol 
and are denied. 

The infinite wait for the 
opening band begins. Please 
don’t come to this on time 
because there. is always a 
delay. Concert goes until 10 
p.m. 

Here are the approximate 
band times in case you only 
care about State Radio (I 
don’t blame you): 


6:20-6:40 Time Columns 


7:00-8:10 Forever the 
Sickest Kids 
8:30-10:00 State Radio 


SATIRDAX 


5 p.m. to 9 p.m., The break 
dancing “BBoys” of Hop- 
kins host the Third-Annual 
Breakoff Championship 
2010. Apparently the finest 
breakdancers will go head 
to head for a $500 purse. 
(Hey, you could also win this 
much dough for writing the 
winning short story for the 
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TAORSDAY SNe et ee ae 


Writing Seminars contest... 
Arts: Always underpaid) 


& p.m., Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are dead. Re- 
ally. Check out the play at 
the Merrick Barn. General 
admission is $15. Students 
pay $5, while seniors, faculty 
and alumni pay $13. 


trol, | would replace Sunda 

with a word that starts with 
hang and ends with over. But 
if that’s not the case/does not 
apply to you, we suppose 
you could poke around cam- 


COUR 


i 
ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


= Enjoy the Ferris wheel and other 


amusement rides 


i FE pRESIDENT’S LAWN 
UE Beer garden, 


beer garden, beer 
garden 


1 F&G_ vuprpERQUAD 
Vendors sell their funky wares 


<@ H FRESHMAN QUAD 
Z Chicken-on-a-Stick, fried Oreos, 
rESY OF APPLYJHUEDU. fine] cake, smoothies and more 


pus getting one last go at the 
food vendors. Greasy food 


does wonders for the soul. 


If | were in supreme con- 


Or you could git ‘er done 
back at The Beer Garden if 
the very thought of it hasn’t 
already 
neous vomiting. 


induced instanta- 


— Ming Wen 


UNDERGROUND DANCE 


Decker Quad Peo 
Entrance throug i 
 10pm.tolam 


Baltimore’s legendary club scene is coming to Hopkins. Head deep underground into the 
depths of the Decker Quad parking garage this Saturday and you will be greeted by thump- 
ing beats and dancing feets. Scottie B, the godfather of Baltimore Club music, will be spinning 
his signature tracks for the ass-shaking delight of Hopkins ravers. The DJ is considered one of 
the founding fathers of B’More Club, a hip-hotise style based on throbbing, dance-hall style 
rhythms. Expect to hear a cheeky sampling of snippets from comedy shows and cartoons. 

Scottie B creates remixes and original tracks that are built upon primal, rough and pulsing 
beats — and his influence has spread from beyond regional success. The B-More Club scene 


has broken out into the mainstream, thanks in part to M.LA‘s smash hit "Paper Planes,” which 


epitomizes the local sound. 


Also taking the stage will be the new class of DJs from Hopkins. Expect great things from 
Surgical, the duo of sophomores Jai Lakhanpal and Roy Swanson, and Fishfood, the stage 
name of freshman Alec Fisher. Get into the rave mood with fr 


ee glowsticks, Spring Fair T- 


shirts and rave masks. © 


s 
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PARTY 


Saturday, April 24 


Garage, Level P3 
Mason Hall eo 


iD. 


-Trruenrnn kc cee 


“— Marie Cushing 


[ear ee LE Oe Oe, 
EVENTS AT HOPKINS 


THURSDAY 


Tie-Dye for Earth Day 
Thursday, 5 p.n. to 7 p.m. 
Freshman Quad 

Celebrate Earth Day with 
Eco-Reps and buckets of 
dye. Bring something old to 
make new. 


The Hellenic Science 
Series Presents: George 
| imopoulos 
Thursday, 6 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Mudd 26 


The Hellenic Science Se- 
ries is a sequence of lec- 
tures given by prominent 
scientists who are experts 
of their field. 

George Dimopoulos’ 
seminar, Engineering Mos- 
quito Resistance to Human 
Pathogens, discusses pos- 
sibilities of manipulating 
the genome to reduce the 
transmission of infection 
diseases. 


of Philosophy as 
en 


Thursday, 7:45 p.m. to 9:19 p.m. 
Maryland Hall 104 

A lecture by newly- 

minted Hopkins PhD 

in Philosophy Matthew. 

Holtzman, who examines 


al 


the framework for a dis- 
cussion of how contempo- 
rary philosophers should 
use the texts of their pre- 
decessors. 

The last part of the 2010 
seminar series, “Philoso- 
phy and the Academy,” 
presented by Prometheus 
(www.prometheus-journal. 
com) 


Hopkins SVU: Anatomy 
of Sexual Assault 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Charles Commons Ballroom C 

Panel discussion — in 
honor of Sexual Assault 
Awareness Month with 
detective Caprice Smith, 
Special Investigation Sec- 
tion (Sex Offense) of the 
Baltimore Police Deptart- 
ment and Debbie Hol- 
brook, Forensic Nurse, di- 
rector of SAFE program at 
Mercy Hospital. 

The Hopkins perspec- 
tive will be provided by 
Assistant Dean of Student 
Life Dorothy Sheppard and 
Alain Joffe, director of the 
Student Health and Well- 
ness Center, as well as 
Clare King of the Hopkins 
Counseling Center. King 
also serves as a consultant 
for the Sexual Assault Re- 
sponse Unit and A Place 


r 


to Talk. 

They will be joined by 
student survivor Lauren 
Drake, class of 2009. 


Pike Presents: Pike Bike 


Friday, 12 pm. to Saturday 12 pm. 
The Beach 
The brothers of Pi 


Kappa Alpha (Pike) will, 


-be biking on a station- 


ary bike for 24 consecu- 
tive hours on the Beach in 


a fundraiser for St. Jude’s 


Children’s Hospital. 

Around the bike, free 
food from the down- 
town restaurant and hoo- 
kah bar, Cazbar, will be 
served. 


SATURDAY 


Second Under raduate 
Writi Cara Readi 


ing 
Friday, 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
MSE Library Patio 

Two undergraduate fic- 
tion writers and two un- 
dergraduate poets read 
some of the work they 
have produced at Hopkins. 


SAE Foam any 
Saturday, 9 pn. to Sunday, 12 am. 
2938 St. Paul Street 


Get ready to pop some 


bubbles at this classic fra- 
ternity affair. Remember 
to wear flip flops that you 
won’t mind getting de- 
stroyed and to get there 
early before the bubbles 
burst and the floor is cov- 
ered with an inch or two of 


water. 


COURTESY OF WAKARUSA.COM 


Spring Fair and Pike 
Present: Third Annual 
. Wing Eating Contest 
Saturday, 2 lier to 2:30 p.m. 

| MSE Patio 

Ten competitors from 
different fraternities will 
be challenging their minds 
and stomachs as they are 
given 10 minutes to con- 
sume as many wings as 
possible. Wings come 
courtesy of PJ’s Pub — 
vomit comes courtesy of 
the competitors. 


ferent’ student 


SUNDAY 


Habitat for Humanity 
Art Show 


Saturday, 4 p.m. to 7 p.m 

Mattin Center SDS Room 

Habitat showcases in- 
ternational artwork de- 
picting poverty and re- 
building across America, 
including works illustrat- 
ing Habitat’s role in the 
rebuilding process after 
the devastation of Hurri- 
cane Katrina. 

Artwork dif- 
groups 
across campus will also 
be shown. Speakers from 
Sandtown (where Hopkins’ 
Habitat builds houses) will 
share their own inspira- 
tional experiences. 


Identity Presents: 
Wedding Crashers 
on the Beach 
Saturday, 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
The Beach 


from 


Identity’s stated mission - 


of combating stereotypes 
of all sorts is served by this 
showing of Wedding Crashers 
highlights many common 
stereotypes and attitudes 
in a comedic and satiric 
manner. 


JHU Vocal Chords 15th 
Anniversary Concert 
Saturday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Mudd Auditorium 
Free admission, first 
come, first serve. Vocal 

Chords will be singing a 

varied set list of songs, 

R&B to choral, classic 

to modern rock, and of 

course the skits they are 
known for. 


First Greek Night 
Saturday, 7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
harles Commons 
Ballroom B ¢ C 
Free Greek food for ev- 
eryone, live belly danc- 
ing and traditional Greek 
music. The menu will. in- 
clude Greek salad (with 
feta cheese), pita bread, 
tzatziki, lamb chops and 
roasted pork. 


COURTESY MYMOVIEBANNERS.COM 
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COURTESY OF WWWGREYSANATOMYINSIDER COM 
As the show moves away from its core group of characters, Grey's Anatomy’s storylines 
have become hackneyed and uninteresting in its sixth season. 


ABCs medical shows 
compete for ratings 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


ABC’s two medical dramas, 
Private Practice and Grey’s Anat- 
omy, airing in back-to-back time 
slots on Thursday night, have 
constantly vied for viewers since 
the creation of Private Practice in 
2007. While this year has contin- 
ued Grey’s trend of higher rat- 
ings, it has also illustrated Private 
Practice’s potential in contrast to 
Grey’s content slump. 

The two shows — Grey’s in its 
sixth season and Private Practice 
in its third — bear remarkable 
similarities as they have spawned 
from the same genre as well as the 
same creator, Shonda Rhimes. 

They each feature a young, 
attractive cast who spend their 
lives in tangled webs of relation- 
ships, their days interspersed 
with bits of medical mysteries. 
This is most glaringly obvious in 
Grey's, as after six seasons nearly 
every character has slept with 
each other — the show is a hot- 

bed of sexuality. 

Occasionally the medical mys- 
teries even permeate their per- 
sonal lives: In Grey’s, Izzie dealt 
with brain cancer and in Private 
Practice, Violet’s patient inter- 
vened in her life in a violent: way. 

Each of the shows boasts a 
decent amount of talent. While 
Grey’s stars skyrocketed to fame 
after the successful first season 
of the show, Private Practice uti- 
lizes TV veterans like Taye Diggs, 
Amy Brenneman and Tim Daly. 
Recently though, Grey's has un- 
dergone a loss of two main actors 
— Katherine Heig] (Izzie) and T.R. 
Knight (George) — which has also 
affected the plot of the show. 

This season in Grey’s, the sto- 
ryline originally took on the 
time-relevant theme of economic 
strains and layoffs as Mercy West 
merged with Seattle Grace Hos- 
pital, adding a whole new level 


of secondary characters to the | 
show. As the season is winding | 
down, though, these characters 
have yet to be used to their po- 
tential and instead float around 
as catalysts for other character 


interactions. 


The writers have attempted | 
character development, but in | 


a very cliché way. For example, 
womanizer Mark Sloan 


in all evening soap operas, things 
have yet to be completely settled. 
Luckily, though, the overplayed 
Meredith (Ellen Pompeo) and 


Derek (Patrick Dempsey) love | 


story has become less of a “Will 
they or won't they end up togeth- 
er?” and simply stagnated to be- 
come the one stable relationship 
in the show. 

Private Practice, on the other 
hand, continues to veer away 
from the crazy medical mystery 
theme and towards the tangled 
relationship plotline. This sea- 


son, Addison (Kate Walsh) con- | 


tinues her theme of falling in love 
with the one person she can’t 
have as she focuses her attentions 
on Sam (Taye Diggs). 

As Sam is the ex-husband of 


her best friend Naomi (Audra | 


McDonald), he is clearly off lim- 


its. But, as faithful Grey’s and | 
Private Practice viewers know, | | 
that doesn’t stop Addison. In her | 
attempt to stop her own cheat- | 


ing ways, reminiscent of Sloan in 
Grey’s, the two have only shared 
a few kisses. 

And while the characters con- 
tinue to deny that it will develop 
into anything, it is clear that the 
writers are just holding off until 
the season finale. 

The overly dramatic storyline 
of Private Practice has been quite 
enjoyable this season in contrast 
to the tired one of Grey’s. It has 
also set up several episodic sto- 
rylines, which include pertinent 

SEE ABC, PAGE BS 


(Eric | 
Dane) has tamed his ways, yet, as | 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


The graffitied stairwell 
smelled of cigarettes, and one- 
eyed Natty Bohs floated around 
as middle-aged guys in tight 
pants strolled by. It was Friday 
night, and Baltimore’s under- 
ground art scene had dug itself 
out to congregate in the H&H 
| Building for a three-floor exhibi- 
| tion as part of the Transmodern 
Festival. 

This year, Transmodern 
| teamed with the Whole Gallery, 
| Nudashank Gallery, Gallery 
| Four and the 5th Dimension to 
bring a galore of performance 
art pieces to the downtown 
space as part of the four-day 
festival featuring experimen- 
tal installations, music, perfor- 
mances and speeches by local 
and national artists. 

The first room held a series 
of photographs by Rick Fledder- 
mann, which showed a woman 
(Elisa Urtiaga) applying blood 
red lipstick in the bathroom mir- 
ror. With each successive frame 
she colored larger areas of her 
face, until lipstick smeared her 
body and the walls, making it 
look as if she had transformed 
herself into a standing corpse at 
a crime scene. 

Fleddermann’s_ photographs, 
though not as dynamic as some 
of the other exhibits, were inter- 
esting representations of people’s 
conceptions of their own bodies. 

The official apothecary for the 
evening, April Danielle Lewis, 
was stationed in one corner, roll- 
ing a handful of dandelion leaves 
in sackcloth and talking about 
the medicinal purposes of com- 
monly found plants. 

She pointed one girl to an 
empty chair facing a window, 


where visitors could have a con- 
versation with their imaginary 
doctor as a method of self-heal- 
ing. They could even take their 
clothes off and do a self-exami- 
nation behind a wooden panel if 
they felt so inclined. 

There were two sections dedi- 
cated to life-size carnival cut-outs 
painted as alien creatures with 

‘holes where 


COURTESY OF WWWRADARREDUX.COM 
A Transmodern Festival attendee interacts with the statue. 


people could 
put their faces 
through. The 
one on_ the 
first floor was 
more interac- 
tive, since it 
had a monitor 
who took pic- 
tures that later 
appeared on 
a TV screen, 
whereas the 
other, which 
was just a 
labyrinth — of 
cutouts, took 
a more do-it- 
yourself ap- 
proach. 
Some took 
the time to get 
their pictures 
taken, but 
most headed 
straight into 
the other 


COURTESY OF WWWRADARREDUX.COM 
Carnival cut-outs were just some of the particpatory art displayed at the Transmodern Festival on Friday. 


room, where sculptures made of 
pieces of a mirror hung suspend- 
ed from the ceiling with wire. 
The only light in the room was 
projected against the walls, so 
that the sculptures reflected light 
patterns that transformed as the 
pieces turned. 

The installation added an 
interactive element, as visi- 
tors could also make their own 
shadows using various instru- 
ments that were strewn on the 
ground. 

The main focus of the night, 
however, was Scott Penning- 
ton’s “The Pink and Blue Di- 
lemma.” It was hard to miss the 
sight, which featured a cotton 
candy-colored box containing 
a pool of packaging peanuts 
and three masked men wearing 
what looked to be pink and blue 
Hazmat suits. 

Playing on the concept of 
“work,” the suited men scraped 
mechanically at a Styrofoam col- 
umn that was in the middle of the 
box using large metal files. Some- 
how the robotic movements of 
the performers and the fantastic 
colors of their costumes recalled 
images of the mindless creatures 
in the 1991 computer game, Lem- 
mings, that walk back and forth 
until given an order. 

The artist of the exhibit is 
described as being “currently 


Transmodern showcases eclectic Bmore art 


in the midst of a 
minor crisis” 
to work, or not to 
work? 

After the Pink 
and Blue Dilemma 
scrapers escaped 
from their Styro- 


foam quandary, 
Chicago native 
Ben Russell put 
on his film, “The 
Black and the 
White Gods,” a 
black and _ white 
audiovisual feed- 
back loop _ that 


showed a shirtless 
African boy put- 
ting on a clown 
mask. 

The boy’s smil- 
ing face blended 
with the eerie 
grin of the white 
mask, as the loop 
became _progres- 
sively faster and 
the creaking and 
clicks of the pro- 
jector droned 
on. At one point, 
when I looked 
around at the 
crowd that had 
gathered to watch 
the hypnotic repe- 
tition of the silent 
film, the spectacle 
no longer seemed 
to be the film but 
rather, it seemed to be the audi- 
ence that had come to watch the 
same images being played over 
and over. 

The further end of the floor 
was reminiscent of a sterilized 
video game arcade. Screens 
flashing neon reds, blues and 
yellows were placed against the 
bare walls, and they showed 


pixilated scenes from what 
looked like classic arcade 
games. 


The overall effect of the 
manically changing colors and 
beeping noises was a bit over- 
whelming, though a glance 
around the room showed that 
visitors were more interested in 
conversing than trying to pay 
attention to the hyperactive 
screens. 

Friday’s segment of the Trans- 
modern Festival, which claims 
to show provocative works by 
underrepresented groups such 
as women, minorities, gays and 
lesbians, and the radical subcul- 
ture, definitely succeeded in dis- 
playing (and attracting) a quirky 
group. 

The hands-on installations 
and performances revealed an 
unconventional and_ strange 
side of art, but more important- 
ly, they showed that art is more 
fun when played with and not 
just watched. 


Action 
helps Kick- 
Ass live up 


Mental Notes hits right chord with comedic musical periormance 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
News & Features Editor 


Humor was the name of the 
game in Bloomberg Saturday 
night, as the Mental Notes put 
on their “Slumber Party” spring 
concert, a hilarious potpourri 


lo its name 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
News & Features Editor 


Have you ever seen an 11 year- | 
old girl wield brass knuckles, 
sever human legs and stab drug 
dealers to death with kitchen 
knives? 

Kick-Ass, directed by Michael 
Vaughn (Layer Cake), is a largely 
incoherent yet immensely enter- 
taining comic book hero film. 

The movie features a fair 
amount of that preteen-dominat- 
ed violence, garnering a mixture 
of criticism and praise for its bru- 

tality and witticism. 

Kick-Ass follows the sto- 
ry of Dave Lizewski (Aaron 
Johnson), a New York teen- 
ager who, after witnessing 
the deaths of altruistic people 
throughout the world, aspires 

to become a real-life super- 
hero — much like the ones in 
his revered comic books. He 
buys a scuba suit and mask, 
anoints himself “Kick-Ass” and 
See KICK-ASS, PAGE B4 


of pop and parody that kept au- 
dience members _ entertained 
throughout the extended two- 
hour performance. 

The concert opened with 
Ke$ha’s iTunes hit, “Tik Tok.” Se- 
nior tenor Edmund Ruge voiced 
the ubiquitous crack-princess, 
setting the scene for the on- 
slaught of rip-roaring musical 
mockery. 

Following Ruge’s set, The 
Georgetown Capitol Gs, decked 
out in matching white dinner 
jackets, put on a guest perfor- 
mance which featured, among 
other throwbacks, “Gotta Get 
Through This” by Daniel Beding- 
field, a Radiohead cover and “Just 
The Girl” by The Click Five. 

The Mental Notes returned 
post-Gs wearing plaid pajamas, 


and in junior Eric Brodie’s case, a 
PJs Pub t-shirt. Freshman Andy 
Weld soloed with his own origi- 
nal piece, “You're Kind of Pretty 
But You’ve Got a Weird Face,” a 
Flight of the Conchords-esque ditty 
describing the kind of girl col- 
ay students lovingly refer to as 

a “paper-bag job.” 

Weld’s creation was well done, 
and his performance, backed by 


‘len still left 


the rest of the group, was ener- 
getic and engaging. 

Senior soprano Marina Paul 
followed with a cover of Evanes- 
cence’s “Imaginary.” While Amy 
Lee’s cadence has become a tired 
staple at a capella concerts these 
days, Paul’s vocals were sweet 
and the backing arrangement 
haunting, bringing a unique 
style to what would otherwise be 
a somewhat irritating song. 

_ Junior Emma Brodie reached 
out to Twilight Twi-Hards world- 
wide with “Stalk Me,” a self- 
composed parody of Sixpence 
None The Richer’s hit “Kiss 
Me.” Though audience mem- 
bers claimed 
they weren't 
fans of the 
famed vam- 
pire series, 
lines chroni- 
cling and 
poking fun 
at the creepy 
romance _ be- 
tween Bella 
Swann and 
Edward Cul- 


the 
roaring. 
Senior 
Rose Xie fol- 
lowed with a 
straight-faced 
version of 
Avril —_ Lavi- 
gne’s 


crowd 


friend.” Sophomores Andre Rou- 
hani and Adam Merrit dipped 
into professional music-comedy 
territory by covering Flight of the 
Conchords “The Humans Are 
Dead.” Monotones, robot dance 
moves and other techno-based 
shenanigans accompanied the 
duo’s riotous revue. 

The realm of comedic music 
was further explored by junior 
Eric Brodie, who performed Bo 
Burnham's “Love Is. . .” Brodie’s 
delivery closely and intelligently 
mimicked 19-year old Burnham's 
poker-faced, somewhat folksy 
style. 

Senior Erica Bauman got se- 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
“Girl- The Mental Notes’ combination of wit and song created an entertaining show. 


rious again with a cover of No 
Doubt’s “Don’t Speak,” channel- 
ing her awesome alto into Gwen 
Stefani's ‘90s hit. Ruge led the 
rest of the group in a rousing 
rendition of Wang Chung’s “Ev- 
erybody Have Fun Tonight.” 

The night concluded with a 
foray into the Disney songbook. 
Alumni climbed onto the stage 
as soloist Sean DiStefano, class 
of 2009, lent his baritone to “Kiss 
The Girl” from The Little Mer- 
maid. The Mental Notes, old and 
new, put their all into the perfor- 
mance. 

DiStefano, deep into his role 
as Jamaican-accented Sebastian, 
crab-scuffled 
and claw- 
snapped across 
the stage, while 
other group 
members chan- 
neled Flounder 
the Fish and 
the squawking 
seagull, Scuttle. 
The perfor- 
mance was an 
enthusiastic, fun 
finale. 

As it 
the last 
formance _ of 
the academic 
year, the Men- 
tal Notes 
gave goodbye 
speeches to se- 
niors Bauman, 


was 
per- 


ie. i ee, 


Ruge, Xie and Paul, shower- 
ing them with gag gifts like 
shotglasses, straw glasses and 
stuffed plush cats. 

One of Mental Notes’ great- 
est attributes is its ability to mix 
music and comedy, which was 
certainly achieved during Satur- 
day’s performance. Intertwined 
with the musical acts were a se- 
ries of skits capitalizing on the 
slumber party theme. Jokes in- 
cluded confused group members 
who mistook “slumber” for a 
variety of semi-rhymes, such as 
“plumber” “rhumba” and “lum- 
ber” — Emma Brodie, mussed- 
up as a Ke$ha lookalike for the 
“slummer” party, was the most 
memorable. 

In addition to the skits, a vid- 
eo montage of YouTube parodies 
elicited lots of laughs from the 
crowd. Especially entertaining 
was a clip of sophomore Andre 
Rouhani masquerading as “The 
Professor,” an acrobatic, karate- 
chopping vigilante out to teach 
the world about “shapes.” (A traf- 
fic cone, by the way, is actually a 
rectangulus.) 

_ While the Mental Notes have 
a sleek repertoire of parody and 
serious covers, the success of 
Weld’s own song suggests that 
the group should expand on 
their original material next se- 
mester. As talented and funny as 
they are, they can probably cre- 

ate some pretty spectacular ar- 
rangements in the future. 
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COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Glee's musical numbers can barely salvage its abyssmal plot and cliche characters 


The Ug-Glee truth 
about Fox's hit show 


. ee America: 
Stop watching 
Glee. Seriously, 
stop it. 


* I have never 
seen a show that is as unabash- 
edly vacuous in my life. The 
characters are clichéd, the act- 
fng is over the top and the high 
school drama genre has become 
passé. 

This show is the worst kind 
of trash. I mean, I understand 
that a lot of shows are dumb, 
but Glee waves its mindlessness 
proudly in the faces of its au- 
diences_ every 
week. 

I realize that 
many readers 
are probably 
angry at me by now, but remem- 
ber, in the first 13 episodes of 
the season, Finn Hudson (Cory 
Monteith) actually believes that 
he has impregnated Quinn Fab- 
ray (Dianna Agron) by prema- 
turely ejaculating across a hot 
tub from her. 

Oh, and did I mention they 
were both fully clothed? 

It isn’t as though this was a 
subplot, either. Quinn's pregnan- 
cy was literally the driving fac- 
tor of the first part of the season. 
Look, I have seen a lot of preg- 
nancy scares in my time, but this 
is by far the most shamelessly 

@ unintelligent one I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

Literally no one in the his- 
tory of mankind over the age of 
11 could believe that a woman 
could be impregnated this way. 

When no one can envision 
a situation on which the main 
plotline of a show is based, 
there is sufficient evidence to 
claim that the show in question 
sucks. 

And I don’t mean it sucks 
like the Clippers either, I mean 
that it sucks like a Ke$ha record. 
There is no counterargument to 
this. 

I am sure some die-hard Glee 
fans have thought of some, but 
they are wrong. 

To make matters worse, 
every single character in this 
show is more trite than the first: 

There is an_ inspirational 
teacher, the teacher’s pet, the 


jocks who think the teacher's — 
pet is lame, the cheerleaders 


who are bored with both the 
teacher and the teacher's pet, 


a wheel-chair bound kid, two 


Asians that no one knows and, 
of course, a token gay kid. 

At some point in these past 
15 episodes every character 


has tried to hook up with an- 


other character, in every pos- 


sible permutation. By hook up, I — 


mean what the Disney Channel 
means by hooking up — hold- | 


ing hands, hugs and, if we get 


extra lucky, a nice, civil kiss. 
Maybe True Blood has spoiled | 
me, but when every character | 


becomes infatuated with the | 
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others, I at least want to see a 
little body-on-body action. 

I know that some of you are 
judging me for wanting there 
to be some good old-fashioned 
sexual objectification. Though, 
in my defense, I don’t require 
sex in all of the shows that | 
watch — just the ones that are 
missing a plot. 

The only part of this show 
that isnt sickeningly horren- 
dous is the music. Indeed, the 
musical numbers are dragging 
Glee, kicking and screaming, 
to the top of the viewer rank- 
ings on Tues- 
day. nights. 
I'll admit that 
Broadway 
stars Matthew 
Morrison, Lea Michele and Jon- 
athan Groff who portray Will 
Schuester, Rachel Berry and 
Jesse St. James, respectively, can 
sing. Unfortunately, the rest of 
the cast doesn’t really match up. 
Nevertheless, the music is the 
only redeeming feature of the 
show. : 

People often tell me that there 
is no such thing as an aesthetic 
truth — that everyone has dif- 
ferent tastes. Maybe this is true. 
And if it is, Glee is the exception 
that proves the rule. This show 
has revolutionized trash televi- 
sion. 

Glee is the epitome of non- 
sense. I cannot believe that peo- 
ple are still watching this show. 
Hopefully, people will quickly 
realize it. 

Don’t let Fox continue to re- 
lease this trash. Stop watching 
Glee. Your brain will thank you 
later. 


When Brent Hinds, Troy 
Sanders, Brann Dailor and Bill 
Kelliher of Mastodon took to 
the stage at Ram’s Head Live! on 
Tuesday, it was as if the skull- 
grinding waves of sound blar- 
ing from the cones of the band’s 
amplifiers had flipped a power 
switch. te 

The venue-sized blender 
of human aggression sent the 
bones, flesh and sinew of the 
diehard fanatics churning and 
pounding against each other 
with a frenzied and _terrify- 
ing fury. But despite the over- 
whelming and excessive bru- 
tality inherent to the sudden 
eruption of a mosh-pit, this 
seems to be the only proper re- 
sponse to the sights and sounds 
of what occurred. 

The lights flashed bright for 
the first time on a band of axe- 
grinding madmen with their 
scattered, frizzy locks and 
long, forked beards, pumping 
that ubiquitous pair of “Rock 
on!” horns with their right 
hands while chanting, “Satan! 
Satan! Satan!” into their micro- 
phones. 


Our company seeks employees for: BOOKKEEPER, : 
PAYROLL/ PAY RECEIVER. 


Attractive salary plus benefits, and takes little of your 


time. 


Requirements: computer literate, NO age discrimination, 
dep i must be efficient and dedicated. 


Contact derekmrob65@gmail.com 


Mastodon’s _ stage-presence 
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Kick-Ass fights back against superhero cliches 


KICK-ASS, From A3 
to show the world the power of 
the masked crusader. 

His first attempts at super- 
heroism don’t go over so well, 
though, and he is stabbed by 
muggers and inadvertently hit 
by a car while trying to get 
help. Doctors mend his bones 
with metal plates, and some of 
his nerve endings are severed, 
thus lowering his ability to feel 
pain. 

He becomes an Internet sen- 
sation when him 
intervening in a gang fight is 
posted on YouTube, leading to 
honorable mention in news seg- 
ments and _ considerable 
chandising. 

Unfortunately, his popularity 
is SO great that crime boss Frank 
D’Amico (Mark Strong, Sherlock 
Holmes) suspects he is respon- 
sible for murdering several mem- 
bers of his crew. 

D’Amico sends his son, Chris 
(Christopher Mintz-Plasse), dis- 
guised as another wannabe su- 
perhero, Red Mist, to stop him. 

Kick-Ass, of course, isn’t re- 
sponsible for most of the film’s 
substantial bloodshed. 

The culpability instead lies in 
the hands of Big Daddy (Nicholas 
Cage) and his slice-and-dicing 
daughter, Hit Girl (Chloe Grace 
Moretz), two real-life vigilante 
heroes out to stop D’Amico in his 
tracks. 

Kick-Ass 
gets caught up 


footage of 


mer- 


awesomeness. 

Decked out in black leather 

and a purple wig, Moretz carries 

the film with her superb perfor- 

mance as the butt-kicking Hit 
Girl. 


It is cer- 


in their world, 
leading to a 
boatload of Tar- 


KICKASS. 


tainly true that 
more profanity 
spills out of her 


antino-esque : prepubescent 
blood-spurting |} Starring: Aaron Johnson, mouth than 
shenanigans. Christopher Mintz- Plasse, does from the 
Kick-Ass isn’t Mark Strong animated kids 
all superhero Director: Matthew Vaughn on South Park, 
fun.Some ofthe }} Run Time: 117 min. and this fact 
material from Rating: R has sparked se- 
the _ original |} Playing at: AMC Towson rious outrage 
comic book has }/ Commons, AMC Loews White among critics 
been cut, osten- Marsh, Charles Theatre and parents 
sibly for time alike. 
considerations, Somehow, 
which makes though, the 


some plot lines feel rushed and 
un-hashed out. 

In addition, there are pieces 
of the plot that seem too packed 
into the film’s two-hour run time, 
crowding the viewer’s head with 
a complicated host of concepts 
and characters. 

Aside from some storyline in- 
consistencies and a few moments 
in which the viewer has to sus- 
pend disbelief, though, Kick-Ass 
offers many elements of pure 


was phenomenally energetic, 
with all the high-speed elec- 
tric thrashery and head-bang- 
manship one could hope to 
encounter over the course of a 
Tuesday-night heavy metal con- 
cert. There was no denying that 
the band was just as pumped 
and eager to play their set as 
the audience was ready to pul- 
verize itself as their fearless 
commanders marched them on 
through battle. 

The set consisted mostly of 
songs from Mastodon’s latest 
album, Crack the Skye (2009), 
an experimental exploration of 
the etherial world based on the 
idea of out-of-body experienc- 
es. They also included a hand- 
ful of better-known songs from 
previous albums Blood Moun- 
tain (2006) and Leviathan (2004), 
most notably their hit single 
“Blood and Thunder,’ which 
was also the opening track for 
Leviathan. ge Si 

But the Freakish Four, as it 
turns out, were only half the 
show. The remainder of the sen- 
sory appeal of the whole per- 
formance was propelled by the 
great glowing rectangle of LED- 


! 


ee 


seriousness with which Moretz 
carries herself and the authentic- 
ity she brings with her hardened 
demeanor — not to mention her 
acrobatics and her ability to han- 
dle a revolver — legitimize the 
rough language. 

More importantly, Hit Girl is 
responsible for some of the more 
touching scenes in the movie, 
namely those between herself 
and Big Daddy. 

The moments between Hit 


dots looming above 
the stage. 

Tt was deliciously 
surreal to watch a dra- 
matic reenactment of 
Rasputin being poi- 
soned and strangled 
by the henchmen of 
Russia’s long-gone no- 
bility, framed by a ka- 
leidoscopic fireworks 
show as Mastodon 
howled with their in- 
struments down _ be- 
low. 

Yet, I couldn’t help 
but wonder about the 
extent to which the 
band’s musicianship 
was being  under- 
mined by their reli- 
ance on such ‘heavy 
visual stimulus to 
carry so much of the burden of 
the overall hype of the show as 
a whole. 

Indeed, the flashy display was 
even flat-out alienating at times. 
All too often I found myself 
wishing that I was more hip on 
my Satanic symbology, in order 
to interpret all the psychedelic 


hell-vomit of such things as a 


multi-headed beast with flaming 
antlers being juxtaposed with a 
cool blue image of Moby Dick de- 
stroying a whaling vessel, flick- 
ering across the screen in rapid 
alternation. ‘ 

_ I recognized these images as 


album art from Leviathan and 


Blood Mountain, but I was ata loss 
‘0! > 
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She might look like she’s in middle school, but Hit Girl (Moretz) takes on bad guys like mob-boss D'Amico (Strong). 


Girl and Big Daddy remind the 
audience that she is still a child, 
still vulnerable and in need of 
parental protection, despite the 
fact that she can take out a room 
full of mobsters. 

Hit Girl is the ultimate super- 
hero — wise, resilient and fight- 
ing against inevitable odds. 

Then, of course, there’s the 
other star of the film: the vio- 
lence. 

Beatings and brutality have 
been staples of the superhero 
genre for years, and 2008's The 
Dark Knight took it to a new level 
with the sadistic antics of Heath 
Ledger’s Joker. 

But the violence in Kick-Ass 
is more than machine-gun mur- 
der and machete. In this movie, 
blood is an art form. It spurts in 
fountains, painting bright :cos- 
tumes with’ thick crimson fie- 
dye. 

It seeps into almost every 
frame, soaking scenes with co- 
agulating cells and plasma. For 
some people, the violence may 
seem out of place among the 
quick one-liners and bright col- 
ored costumes. 

If you didn’t like Inglourious 
Basterds, you might want to stay 
away from Kick-Ass. 

But the violence is acrobatic, 


stylized and smart. For the most 
part, it lacks emotional attach- 
ment, and focuses instead on 
sheer force and choreography. 

Kick-Ass doesn’t try to mask 
its brutality; rather, it embraces 
it and takes it to the most outra- 
geous level possible. 

As such, the hyperbolic nature 
of the violence actually makes it 
tamer than more toned down 
and realistic uses of onscreen 
bloodshed. 

Kick-Ass is, without a doubt, a 
contemporary movie, meant for 
the young and strong-stomached. 

MySpace, YouTube, iPhones 
and Gnarls Barkley play key 
roles in the film, and the car- 
nage seems directed at a genera- 
tion raised on Mortal Kombat and 
Grand. Theft Auto. 

Perhaps this is why teenaged 
viewers ‘don’t seem shocked at 
Hit Girl’s antics — after all, at 
11 years old, many of them were 
shooting their own pixilated bad 
guys in the face. 

Is this a good thing? Such a 
statement would be beyond the 
scope of this article. 

What one can say, though, is 
that in an age of desensitized vio- 
lence at an increasingly younger 
age, Kick-Ass is not nearly the 
worst thing out there. 


Mastodon rocked out to a crowd of metal-loving 


an understanding of their 


Last Week Live 
Mastodon 


ie too over- 
nfusing to be- 


vill quickly learn — 
lar attendees 
the that is, the 
ow up to box more 


so than to focus on a musical per- 
formance. 

But as one gazes more deeply 
into the madness of the pit one 
realizes that what appears to be 
senseless violence raging uncon- 
trollably in a cyclone of swings 
and shoves actually entails a 
bizarre structure and etiquette 
— namely, that it is only an acci- 
dental surge of over-enthusiasm 
that causes a stray foot to nearly 
kick the teeth out of the mouth of 
some unfortunate other, rather 
than some dark and destructive 
malice. 

These souls who appear to be 
fighting to the death are merely 
vying for the privilege of being 
lifted above the crowd and surf- 

ing to the front 

rail at the foot of 
the stage, only 
to be thrown. 
over the edge 
into the stern- 
yet-understanding grasp of the 
burly bouncers in red polo shirts. 
standing between the band and 
its fanatics. ieee ee 

One might even catch a 
glimpse of something utterly 
paradoxical, like the sight of a 
tattoo-laden, thoroughly-pierced _ 


metal-head standing, still with 
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moshers and head-bangers at Rams Head Live. 


his eyes closed and his hands 
folded, breathing deeply like a 
Tibetan monk in the throes of 


meditation, before hurling him- | 
self into the hurricane of human . 


flesh before him. 


It is this communal catharsis — 
of constructive venting of our. 


deepest aggressions and anxiet- 


ies that forms the kernel of the _ 
metal experience at large. For | 
when all is said and done, the suc- _ 


cess of Mastodon’s performance — 


ul 


cannot be measured in decibels | 


or flashes-of-purple-per-second, _ 


but rather in the number of near- 


shatterings of bone in the reeling 


crowd of heavy metal Buddhas. 


And everybody knew it had 
been a good show when Troy 
Sanders said of Brent Hinds’ 
stellar guitar performance be-_ 
fore leaving the stage, “This 


uy broke his f***ing arm to- 


mightl? o., 


Overall, Tu 


an invigorating reminder that 


the metal ge ir 


ough 


Ss) ; 


asks 


/ 
| 


is quite alive and 
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In the latest South Park, Tom Cruise works in a local factory as a fudge packer 


South Park proves to be the 
reigning king of controversy 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


(rts & Entertainment Editor 


South Park has a reputation 
for pushing the limits of what is 
acceptable television. Over the 
years, the poorly animated and 
consistently hilarious show has 
become synonymous with FCC 
complaints and irate parents 
around the world. Last Wednes- 
day’s episode — depicting the 
prophet Muhammad in an over- 
sized bear costume — is no ex- 
ception to this trend. 

Last week’s episode was the 
200th of the series, and as such, 
South Park creators Matt Stone 
and Trey Parker sought to pay 
homage to the long list of contro- 
versies they have amassed over 
the years. 

The episode begins with a 
school field trip to a fudge fac- 
tory, during which Stan and Kyle 
notice that Tom Cruise works on 
the assembly line. 

After the boys call Cruise a 
“fudge packer,” though, events 
are set into motion that lead to 
almost every celebrity the show 
has ever mocked — from Brit- 
ney Spears to Oprah Winfrey 
— converging on South Park, 
Colorado. 

The irritated celebrities are 
sick of being constantly ridiculed 
and want a way to escape the 
psychological terrorism inflicted 
by Cartman and his gang. 

Their plan is to capture the 
power of Muhammad, a histori- 
cal figure who seems impervi- 
ous to mockery or imitation. 
The religious figure — who, ac- 
cording to Muslim law, cannot 
be depicted in any way — ap- 
peared previously in South Park 
but was censored by Comedy 
Central. 

One thing leads to another, 
and eventually the Muslim 
prophet is pictured in a bear cos- 
tume, supposedly hiding from 
the public eye. And herein lies 
the source of the controversy. 

A number of Islamic Web sites 
and groups have voiced their 
disapproval of the episode with 
varying degrees of menace. Revo- 
lutionmuslim.com, for example, 
has issued “not a threat, but a 
warning” of what repercussions 
could follow the airing of this 
episode. 

Perhaps the most sinister ele- 
ment of these posts was a refer- 
ence to Theo van Gogh, a Dutch 
director who was murdered by 
a Muslim extremist after the 
release of his 2004 film Submis- 
sion, which chronicled the story 
of female oppression in Islamic 
culture. 

The Web site continued to 
publish the addresses of Comedy 
Central offices and published 
graphic pictures of van Gogh's 
murder scene, claiming that 
Stone and Parker would end up 
like the fated Dutch filmmaker. 

What this proves, more than 
anything, is that South Park still 
has the power to simultaneously 
be one of the funniest and easily 
the most controversial show on 
the air. Indeed, what makes the 
storm of anger over the 200th epi- 
sode so ironic is that the show’s 
creators precipitated such a re- 
sponse. ' j 

In the episode, “extremists” 
attempt to seize Muhammad's 
power and threaten violence 
if their demands are not met. 
These extremists happen to be 
“gingers” — redheaded, freckled 
kids, who are also fed up with 
their mockery at the hands of 
South Park. 

' Add this to the fact the entire 
episode is about the controversy 
started by members of South Park 


—a direct reflection of the show’s 
creators. This episode, then, is a 


perfect example of meta-satire, | 
| Clare Richardson in an e-mail to 
by virtue of its connection to 


funny both in its own right and 


Stone and Parker themselves. 

Has South Park crossed a line 
this time? Have Stone and Parker 
taken the show too far? Such a 
call is not within the scope of this 
article. What is certain, though, is 
that with this new storm of con- 
tention, the creators of the most 
vulgar cartoon on television have 
solidified their spot as the kings 
of controversy. 

The world-famous show of- 
fers consistently hilarious social 
commentary while constantly 
angering — in definitively ir- 
reverent but nevertheless knee- 
slapping ways — the general 
public. 

Case in point: another epi- 
sode from the current season, 
entitled “You Have 0 Friends.” 
The show expertly satirizes the 
Facebook phenomenon, equat- 
ing one’s position in the social 
ladder to how many friends he 
or she has. 


A particularly hilarious mo- | 


ment is a spoof on Mad Money, 
TV pundit and financial ana- 
lyst Jim Kramer’s show that 
offers advice on portfolio man- 
agement. Cartman’s answer to 
this is Mad Friends, a show in 
which he gives tips on which 
friends one should keep on 
Facebook to maximize their 
“friend value.” 

At the time of publication, the 
second part to 200, cleverly en- 
titled “201,” had not yet been re- 
leased. The episode ended with 
the celebrities enlisting the help 
of Barbara Streisand, a giant, 
MechaGodzilla-esque creature, 
to help their cause. 

Soon enough, one will see how 
South Park’s take on Muhammad 
ends. By that time, though, Stone 
and Parker will be on to the next 
target. 
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By KELSEY MILLER 


Copy Editor 


This past weekend, the JHU 
Film Society hosted the 2010 
Johns Hopkins Film Festival, a 


| perennially enjoyable event for 


movie buffs and casual viewers 
alike. 


The festival, which took place 


in Shriver Hall this past Friday 
and Saturday and moved to Mer- 
genthaler 111 for Sunday, pro- 


vided a weekend-long source of 
entertainment for an enthusiastic 
group of moviegoers. 
The film selection, 
around an “intellectually sexy” 
theme, included foreign and 
U.S. films in several formats, in- 


based 


| cluding full-length films Black 


Dynamite and La Dolce Vita in 


| 35 mm. A respectable number 


of students and non-affiliates 
showed up to sample many of 
the films. 

“It was great to see so many 
people come out and support 
us the entire weekend,” wrote 
sophomore Film Society member 


The News-Letter. 
Friday’s short films program 


| included LOS (2010), Margot & 


Henry Have an Adventure (2009), 
The Storymaker (2010) and 16th 
Street (2008). The full-length 


| showing of Black Dynamite was a 


humorous treat for those who at- 
tended. 

“Black Dynamite was the one 
people were really talking about 
— everyone thought it was hilari- 
ous,” Richardson wrote. “They 
couldn’t believe they hadn’t 
heard of it before when it was in 
theatres just last year.” 

Black Dynamite (2009) is a hi- 
larious spoof of 1970s action films 
and a self-described “blaxploita- 
tion” parody, featuring the char- 
acter Black Dynamite, played by 
Michael Jai White. 

In the movie, Black Dyna- 
mite — an ex-CIA agent with 
kung-fu skills and a newly rein- 
stated “license to kill” — is out 


| to avenge his brother’s death, 


while wooing ladies and. get- 


ting drugs off the streets. 

This over-the-top film seemed 
to be laughing along with the au- 
dience, replete with self-aware 
dialogue and noticeable “winks” 
to the crowd. 

One example of the filmmak- 
ers’ keen sense of parody comes 
after one of Black Dynamite’s 
teammates is predictably and 
pointedly killed. With no irony 
— but great timing — Black Dy- 
namite asks “Who saw that com- 
ing — er — who saw where that 
came from?” 

The film plays with both sides 
of this comedic awareness, and 
arguably the film is funniest 
when the characters are seem- 
ingly fully invested in their 
roles. 

The actors can go all-out in 
the world of parody, created by 
the purposefully corny editing, 
exaggerated sound effects and 
stilted dialog. 

White is especially great in 
this film and it is clear that he 
had a fun time making it. This 
film was a great showcase for 
his talents and highlighted his 
extensive skills as a martial arts 
master. 

While a longer movie may 
have grown tiresome, the film 
itself is short enough that its par- 
ticular comedic aesthetic does 
not get tiring. 

Overall, Black Dynamite is 
clever enough to have appealed 
to the usual Film Festival crowd, 
but even those with a more frat 
house-friendly sense of humor 
should not hesitate to check it 
out. 

Saturday afternoon brought 
a second short film program, in- 
cluding Girl Parts (2008), An Emas- 
culating Truth (2010), Boyson (2010) 
and Best in Town (2010). 

The first of the following full- 
length films, Rocket to Danger 
(2009) told the story of a roller- 
skating team and a changing 
friendship, while Jesus People 
(2009), a mockumentary-style 
film focusing ona fictional Chris- 
tian dance group, was an original 
and fun pick as well. 
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Hopkins’ own Matt Porterfield contributed his new film, Hamilton, to the festival. 


Saturday night’s movie, La 
Dolce Vita (1960), was one of only 
a few older, well-known films 
shown, and attracted one of the 
biggest and most diverse audi- 
ences. 

This entertaining foreign 
film was well worth its nearly 
three-hour running time and no 
cursory review can do justice to 
its barrage of fascinating, richly- 
conceived scenes. , 

The film opens with a heli- 
copter flying a statue of Jesus 
across the cityscape of Rome — 
a beautiful sequence that was 
stunning in 35 mm on the huge 
Shriver Hall screen, which is ac- 
tually Maryland’s largest film 
screen. 

The narrative of the film is 
made up of smaller episodes, 
all strung together by the main 
character, Marcello, a journalist 
who is enthusiastic about women 
but not much else. 

Over the course of the film, 
Marcello attends hedonistic par- 
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Michael Jai White, star of the outrageously entertaining Black Dynamite, carries the film with his swagger and martial arts skills. 


Hopkins Wind Ensemble hits the right notes 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


On Sunday evening, the Hop- 
kins Wind Ensemble shared its 
talents with'a small audience in 
Shriver Hall through a varied 
assortment of both professional 
and student-composed pieces. 

After performing the “Johns 
Hopkins Ode” and the “Star 
Spangled Banner” the Wind 
Ensemble began their program 
with “Florentiner March: Italian 
Grand March.” The march was 
lively and set the tone for the 
evening. 

The conductor, Jari Villan- 
ueva, introduced each piece, 
paying special attention to those 
composed or arranged by mem- 
bers of the Wind Ensemble. Vil- 
lanueva’s brief interludes, which 
consisted of important facts 
about the pieces and their his- 
torical contexts, created smooth 
transitions between the differ- 
ent styles of music that were 
showcased. 

The second piece, “Crimond,” 
had a hymn-like melody and 
showcased the ensemble’s dy- 
namic range. The piece began 
with the woodwinds and slowly 
incorporated the low brass and 
other voices. It explored diverse 
harmonies and highlighted mov- 
ing lines in different sections of 
the ensemble. 

The next number, “Whipkey,” 
was composed by Senior Jen Gre- 
isler, a member of the bassoon 


section. In the piece, the melody 
switched back and forth between 
different instruments. For ex- 
ample, at one point it seemed 
to settle in the clarients but was 
then taken up abruptly by the 
oboe. The piece used syncopated 
and rhythmic lines to maintain 
intrigue. 

“Whipkey” was followed by 
“Mysterious Presence” which 
had a more contemplative and 
solemn mood. Minor keys and 
disonance hovered throughout 
the sections and the piece fea- 
tured many soloists including 
clarinetist Jerusha Barton, oboist 
Jesse Hamilton and French horn- 
ist Alex Strachan. 

“Mysterious Presence” was 
an ode in which the clarinet was 
meant to represent a boy who 
died tragically, and the other solo 
instruments were meant to rep- 
resent his friends. 

The following piece, and by 
far the most noteworthy one of 
the evening, was “Sambrash, 
Sambrash,” an original composi- 
tion for wind ensemble and solo 
bagpipes. 

The piece began with Jared 
Denhard, the composer and so- 
loist as well as the Hopkins Pep 
Band Director, walking from 
the back of Shriver to the stage 
while playing the opening of the 
piece. Decked out in a tradition- 
al kilt and knee high stockings, 
Denhard’s enthusiasm was ap- 
parent. 

When he arrived on stage the 


Wind Ensemble began playing 
supporting chords under the 
bagpipes’ wailing melody. The 
tempo, which was driving in the 
middle and then increasingly 
slow, lent interest and emotion 
to the piece. By its conclusion, 
the melody had morphed into 
an interpretation of “Amazing 
Grace.” 

Though it was hard to transi- 
tion to more traditional instru- 
mentations after listening to the 
bagpipe, the band gave a strong 
effort on “Coronation March 
from ‘The Prophet.” This piece 
was arranged by another band 
member, senior trumpet Zach 


Epstein-Peterson. The rendition | 


was energetic, but'some chords 
seemed out of tune. Tuning was 
an issue in many of the other 
pieces as well. 

The final piece of the evening 
was a medley featuring both fa- 
mous and lesser-known selec-. 
tions from “My Fair Lady.” The 
opening was awkward and it 
seemed that the band was not to- 
gether on some of the more com- 
plicated runs. 

_ After the first section, though, 
the group seemed to cohere and 
moved through the different 
songs with increasing momen- 
tum. 
With the final notes of the 


ties, entertains an “overgrown 
doll” of a movie star, fights with 
his suicidal fiancée and stands 
witness to a’ plethora of other 
wild events. 

This black-and-white film is 
beautifully composed, and, de- 
spite its length, remains compel- 
ling, surprising and deeply artis- 
tic until its finale. 

Sunday’s films included sev- 
eral longer films, including San 
Francisco Stories (2009), which was 
previously reviewed in The News- 
Letter, and a shorts program fea- 
turing Free Lunch (2010), Dessica- 
tor (2010) and The Last Page (2010). 
These were followed by a second 
shorts selection, including Chat- 
terton (2009), I Love you/Te Quiero 
(2010), Out of Here (2010) and Shad- 
ows in the Wind/Sombras en el viento 
(2010). 

The longer features of the 
night were the classic, great film 
The Rules of the Game/La regle du 
jeu (1938) and Hamilton, directed 
by Baltimorean and attendee 
Matt Porterfield. 

This native’s new movie is a 
highly recommended film and 
depicts a neighborhood in Balti- 
more. 

In the end, both moviegoers 
and the Film Society considered 
the event a success. 

According to Richardson, 
“The festival is growing every 
year, attracting more students 
and residents of the commu- 
nity, which is really encourag- 
ing.” 

With the great film selections 
and impressive venue, this in- 
crease is attendance was very 
well deserved. 

If you didn’t get a chance to 
come, be sure to check out some 
of the film selections, or join 
the JHU Film Society for future 
screenings. 


COURTESY OF WWWGREYSANATOMYINSIDER.COM 
In Pavate Practice, t's uncommon for characters to not have slept together at one point. 


ABCs two hospital dramas 
similar in content and cast 


ABC, From B3 

moral issues. Private Practice 
opens itself up to this option pri- 
marily because the doctors work 
out of a speciality practice that 
includes an eastern medicine spe- 
cialist, a sex expert and a fertility 
doctor. With such variety as con- 
trasted to the general practice of 
interns who have not yet declared 
their focus, Private Practice is able 
to delve deeper into many “slip- 
pery slope” medical issues. 


piece, the Wind Ensemble had 
really hit its stride, concluding 
a successful spring showcase of 
well-chosen. and_ entertaining 
compositions. 


Most recently, the doctors 
were pitted against each other 
in a medical and legal battle in 
which a surrogate mother fell 
into a coma during a procedure 


performed to save the babies. The 
woman carrying the babies had a 
family of her own who wished 
for her to be taken off life support 
and to die with dignity while the 
biological parents of the babies 
preferred for her to be kept alive 


’—an incubator of sorts — for the 


duration of the nine months. 
Grey's still continues to reel 
in the viewers, but Private Prac- 
tice should not yet be written off. 
Neither of these shows can hold 
a match to the likes of House in 
terms of ridiculous medical sce- 
narios but their blend of hospital 
business and on-call room plea- 
sure is entertaining to watch. 


{ 
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CARTOONS, ETc. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


a 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Hey Quentin what are you doing in m omic? My cartoonist graduates this year, which 


Aren't you suppose to be in your own stri - means I'll cease to exist when finals start On setond thought nor-asastence 
I was hoping that you'll adopt me: I want to 


sounds good, maybe I could be 
be at Hopkins forever! 


like Schrédinger's cat 


Really? 


A friend of mine recently told me ae 
I am like jelly when I make puns. Why? 
Because I’m ona roll... 


You love my 
campus so 
much you 

want To stay 
forever? 


That makes 
me happy! 


Good Night and Good Luck By Kevin Stoll Li Q enti an Sa M 


| No one ever responds to 
eae CONGRATULATIONS neta “AY Sr 


og * | SOUTH PARK ; 


200 
ONREACHING EPISODES 


Hey Kyle, so we reached| Yeah bat the Simpsons 
201 episodes yesterday. | did it already... twice. 


Hopkins. Just title 
the subject line 
“HOW TO GET 


OMGI You're such 


“s INTO MED 

iI SCHOOL” and I'm 
¥) sure people will at 
least open the 


ae email 


nn @ By HUSAM (Hopkins Undergraduate 
The Wai te C.. Society for Applied Mathematics) and 
7 - : www.folj.com 


: Three men in a cafe order a meal, the total cost of which is $15. They 
each contribute $5. The waiter takes the money to the chef who recog- 
nizes the three as friends and asks the waiter to return $5 to the men. 

The waiter is not only poor at mathematics but dishonest and in- 

_ stead of going to the trouble of splitting the $5 between the three he ~ 
simply gives them $1 each and pockets the remaining $2 for himself. 
__. Now, each of the men effectively paid $4, the total. paid is 
therefore $12. Add ‘the $2 in the waiter’s pocket and this comes 

-to 9144 .. where has the other. $1 goné from the oricinal $15? 
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patients who suffer from MS or 


22, 2010 
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Debate on medical use of 
hallucinogens reopened 


By ALEENA LAKHAN PAL 
Staff W riter 


Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine are among 
a growing number of scientists 
who have been reexa mining the 
medical use of hallucinogenic 
drugs to alleviate the sy mptoms 
of conditions like depression 

Roland Griffiths of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and Béhav- 
ioral Science is 
renowned 


tor 


of jail for the abuse of d rugs such 
as LSD, marijuana and psilocy- 
bin, which is the active ingredi- 
ent in “sacred sh rooms,’ 

Drugs were condemned, and 
have remained so to this day. 
However, several 


psychiatrists 
and neuroscientists 


have renewed 
their interest in psychedelic drug 
use as medical treatment 

Una McCann, from the same 
department, has worked with 


Griffiths on 


several projects 


his work on N 
ot ever ‘ involving psilo- 
deiionitia one t everyone would pe St 
means of atti- want to take part ina “I've done 
tude improve- : ; research on 
ment through a Study like this. Some RDRER tome: 
seemingly mys- people are terrified of — stasy, and I've 
tical or spiritu- found that it’s 


ally important 
experience. 
On 


not being in control. 


—Una McCann, 


neurotoxic,” 
McCann said. 


January “Some peo- 
14, 1967, Timo- DIRECTOR OF ANXIETY ple say that it’s 
thy Leary in- useful in psy- 
troduced his DISORDERS PROGRAM chotherapy, but 


catchphrase 
“turn on, tune 
in, drop out” to over 30,000 hip- 
pies at the Human Be-In at Gold- 
en Gate Park in San Francisco. 
Several prominent artists at the 
time, including the Beatles, ac- 
knowledged and often promoted 
drug use in their work. 

The 1960s are remembered 
for great music, the emergence 
of hippies and extensive psy- 
chedelic drug use, among other 
very notable events in history. 
However, the law remained: 
drugs were illegal, no matter 
how much they were deemed 
able to “expand the mind.” 

As a result, Leary and thou- 
sands of others were in and out 


I think that’s a 
bunch of hog- 
wash. I worked with [Griffiths] 
because he wanted a skeptic on 


board, and I*really respect how | 
5 | 


extremely careful he is in every- 
thing he does. I knew if there was 
anyone who would do this exper- 
iment right, it’d be him.” 

The experiment consisted of two 
parts: the initial dosage, which con- 
sisted of three sessions, and then a 
follow-up. The dosages were done 
on participants who had no history 
of hallucinogen use and were regu- 
larly involved in spiritual activities, 
meaning that they were actively 
involved in a church, synagogue 
or some sort of meditation. The 


sEE HALLUCINOGEN, pace B8 


zat 
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The debate on the usefulness of hallucinogens in psychotherapy is gaining new life. 


| 
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By ALEX LIU 
Stal? Writer 


Researchers at Penn State 
University and Wellesley Col- 
lege have recently discovered a 
small, planet-like companion to 
brown dwarf stars. This small 
companion challenges the tra- 
ditional beliefs regarding brown 
dwarves. 

“This new companion says 
that nature is able to produce 
brown dwarf companions that 
closely resemble planetary com- 
panions, except that the two 
classes of objects form very dif- 
ferently,” Penn State Professor of 
Astronomy & Astrophysics and 
second author Kevin 
said. 

According to the publica- 
tion, whose primary author 
was Kamen Todorov of Penn 
State University, the celestial 
object’s motions were similar 
to that of the brown dwarf it 
was near, indicating that it was 
likely a companion of sorts to 
the brown dwarf. The compan- 
ion was found in the Taurus 
star-forming region, which is a 
large cloud of gas and dust with 
potential to form stars located 
near the sun towards the con- 
stellation of Taurus. 

“Since brown dwarfs are of- 
ten [defined] as very small bod- 
ies that form like stars, I would 
call this companion a very small 
brown dwarf,” Luhman said. “In 
comparison, planets are small 
bodies that form within disks of 
gas and dust surrounding larg- 
er objects; this new companion 
probably did not form in that 
manner, so I wouldn’t call it a 


Luhman 


| planet.” 


The brown dwarf was one of 
32 examined by the investiga- 


| tors using the Hubble Space Tele- 


scope and the Gemini Observato- 
ry, through which pictures were 


taken and analyzed via different < 


filters. 

Brown dwarves are sub-stellar 
objects whose masses are too low 
to sustain stable hydrogen fusion. 
In effect, they are failed stars that 
do not glow very brightly and 


| occupy the mass range between 


gas giant planets and lowest 
mass stars. The small compan- 
ion found was orbiting near the 
brown dwarf roughly 2.25 billion 


miles away, and its young age | 
and proximity suggest that it is | 


more than just a planet. 

“Many stars are found in bi- 
nary systems in which 2 stars 
orbit each other,” Luhman said. 


Muzzling killer T-cells may ease multiple sclerosis 


Scientists identily potassium ion channel that T-cells use to kill target cells 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Scientists at Hopkins’ Departr 
ment of Neurology have shed light 
on the way through which killer T 
cells induce apoptosis in their tar- 
get cells around them, a discovery 
that could have ramifications for 
autoimmune diseases such as mul- 
tiple sclerosis and stroke. 

Tongguang Wang, Avindra 
Nath and their colleagues at the 
School of Medicine have been try- 
ing to puzzle together the effect 
killer T cells have on neural pro- 

genitor cells (NPCs) — stem cells 
that have the potential to differen- 
tiate and become neurons. 

Though the immune system 
means well, sometimes, immune 
activation just isn’t in the best in- 
terest overall of the organism — 
a situation widely acknowledged 
in patients who have suffered 
from stroke, or even those who 
endure multiple sclerosis (MS). 

In both of these disorders, 
the immune system, and killer T 
cells in particular, are inappro- 
priately activated to protect the 
body when, in fact, the body is 
not in danger. ' 

Unfortunately, as killer T cells - 
are killers, as their name implies, 
when they take action, some- 


times the outcome is extreme — 


and often extremely detrimental 
to the organism. 

Figuring out how to modulate 
or even block this “killing” spree 
might prove in the end to be a 
beneficial treatment option for 


from stroke. 


The killer T cells secrete a sig- 


naling molecule called granzyme 
B (GrB). Granzyme B binds to a 
type of receptor molecule called a 
Gi-protein coupled receptor on the 
surface of neural progenitor cells. 

Once activated, the Gi-protein 
goes on to turn off the produc- 
tion of a small signaling mol- 
ecule called cyclic AMP (cAMP). 
Cyclic AMP usually inhibits cer- 
tain genes, and.in its absence, 
transcription of these genes are 
turned on full blast. 

One of the genes that get tran- 
scribed as a result of this signal- 
ing sequence codes for a voltage- 
gated potassium (K+) ion channel 
called Kv1.3. In a healthy neural 
cell, the concentration of potassi- 
um is higher inside the cell than 
outside, and ions can only pass 
through to either side through 
the gated channels. 

Now, with so many extra 
Kv1.3s in the membrane of the 
cell, too much potassium floods 
out of the cell. For various rea- 
sons, this is an inhibitory signal 
to NPCs, which stop proliferat- 
ing and stop differentiating. 

In other words, the cells that 
could become neurons instead 
die and don’t make any more neu- 
rons, leaving the brain a few cells 

short of a full ride to Hopkins and 
the brain in a serious state of atro- 
phy and deterioration. 

The recent work by Nath and 
Wang might shed some light on 


_ how scientists can approach the 


problems seen not in only MS, but 

also in stroke, as well as in other 

neurodegenerative disorders. _ 
The team has discovered a 


way to ameliorate the problems 


caused by having so many Ky1.3 


proteins hanging out in the cell 
membrane, allowing the leakage 
of potassium from the intracellu- 
lar environment. 

They have studied two ways 
the Kv1.3 pathway can be inhib- 
ited: blocking the channels’ ac- 
tivity directly and decreasing ex- 
pression of the gene for Kv1.3. In 
both methods, the negative effect 
usually seen when GrB signals 
to NPCs was lifted, allowing for 
normal proliferation and regen- 
eration to occur. 

Thus, if scientists and physi- 
cians can better elucidate the 
mechanisms at work here, they 
may one day be able to apply 
these findings in a clinical setting 
to prevent the neural degenera- 
tion seen as a result of immune 
activation of killer T cells. 

Because Kv1.3 happens to be 
overexpressed in not only the 
NPCs to which killer T cells are 
signaling, but also in the killer T 
cells themselves, an even more 
promising line of research might 
be to attack the Kv1.3 proteins 
themselves. 

Any attack of Kv1.3 would 
have the advantage of being in- 
herently two-fold, as it would 
work to decrease the signaling 
cascade not only in the recep- 
tive cell (the NPC), but also in the 


sending cell (the killer T cell). 


The increase of Kv1.3 in killer 
T cells is correlated with their ac- 
tivation, so by blocking this path, 
the T cells wouldn't be able to go 
around attacking any NPCs — 


‘ leaving those NPCs safe, happy, 


and able to go on proliferating 
and helping the brain regenerate 
another day. 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Planets may also 


B7 


orbit tiny brown dwarf stars 


COURTESY OF WWW.STSCLEDU 


The planet-like companions discovered revolving. around the brown dwarf could have formed from agregation of dust particles. 


“I believe that this companion 
formed in the same manner as a 
binary star.” 

How the masses formed play 
a role in how we classify them 
as well. According to the pub- 
lication, the object in question 
formed rapidly, on a timescale 
of 1 million years. Thus, it is 
unlikely that the companion 
formed via core accretion, or the 
steady accumulation and aggre- 
gation of dust particles to form 
a planet, which takes several 
million years. Instead, it is more 
likely that it formed as a result 


of a rapid gravitational collapse 
of gas. 

In addition to the smaller 
mass, images from the Gemini 
Observatory also revealed an- 
other substellar companion to 
a young low-mass star close to 
the brown dwarf examined by 
Hubble. It was theorized that 
these four objects comprised of 
a quadruple system. If this were 
the case, then the four objects 
would be the result of the frag- 
mentation and collapse of gas 
clouds, a process that had not 


a cause behind the formation of 
such small bodies. 

Although the mass found here 
was small and planet-sized, it is 
believed that this mass formed 
by means other than those for 
planets. 

“As we find more small com- 
panions in the future, rather than 
automatically call them planets 
because of their small masses, 
we need to carefully consider 
how they were born so that we 
can determine whether they are 
true planets, or very small brown 


previously been believed to be 


dwarfs,” Luhman said. 


Eat your veggies: Broccoli fights skin cancer 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


Research has found that com- 
pounds in broccoli extract can 
prevent skin cancer in mice. 

A team from Hopkins School 
of Medicine, led by Albena: Din- 
kova-Kostova, conducted a study 
on the effectiveness of glucora- 
phanin-rich broccoli sprouts on 
protection against UV-radiation. 

Not only is glucoraphanin ef- 
fective in reducing tumor forma- 
tion, but the researchers also dem- 
onstrated that protection could be 
achieved through diet alone. 

The study was designed to 
compare skin cancer develop- 
ment between mice given gluco- 
raphanin-rich broccoli sprout ex- 
tracts and mice put on a regular 
control diet. 

Findings indicate a_ statisti- 
cally significant decrease in UV- 
radiation induced tumor growth 
on experimental group, thus 
indicating the effectiveness of 
dietary effects on prevention of 
skin cancer progression. 

Glucoraphanin, which is pri- 
marily found in broccoli, is con- 
verted by enzymes into com- 
pounds known as sulforaphanes. 
Sulforaphanes have been shown 
to have anti-cancer and anti-mi- 
crobial properties. 

For example, in colon and 
ovarian cancers, sulforaphanes 
halt the cell cycle in tumor cells 
and can induce apoptosis, or pro- 
grammed cell death. 

Based on previous studies that 
determined the presence of bu- 
tylated hydroxytoluence (BHT) 
in an antioxidant-supplemented 
diet, the diet’s noticeable protec- 


* 


tion against UV 
radiation-caused 
skin cancer and 
the discovery 
of BHT proteins 
that protect 
the cell from 
toxic chemicals, 
known as cyto- 
protective pro- 
teins, it was hy- 
pothesized that 
cytoprotective 
proteins may 
prove successful 
in cancer avoid- 
ance, 

Hairless mice 
were divided 
into two groups 
of 30 and were 


given 12 hours 
of UV radiation 
twice a week for 
17 weeks prior to 
the dietary changes. This amount 
of radiation is comparable to the 
amount of outdoor UV exposure 
in humans. 

Isothiocyanate sulforaphane 
converted from glucoraphanins 
— a main inducer of NQO1, 
which is one such cytoprotective 
protein — was then added to the 
food pellets of the experimental 
group. Normal pellets continued 
to be given to the control group. 

The mice were exposed to the 
same level of radiation for another 
13 Weeks. Weight gain was tracked 
throughout the experiment. 

Results indicated a statisti- 
cally significant decrease in both 
number of mice who developed 
skin cancer and number and 
size of tumors in mice in the ex- 
perimental group. Only two mice 
were left cancer-free 
in the control group, 
while nine mice 
were unaffected in 
the experimental 
group. 

Furthermore, 
subjects in the con- 
trol group had an 
average of 4.3 tu- 
mors per mouse, 
while subjects of the 
experimental group 
only had on average 
2.3 tumors each. 

However, _ since 
the broccoli extract 
was administered 
after the animals 


COURTESY OF EHPNIEHSNIHGOV had been _pre-ex- 
Broccoli extracts protected hairless mice from skin cancer. posed to UV radia- 


COURTESY OF WWW-FAQS.ORG 


Glucoraphanin, found in broccoli sprouts, activates enzymes in 
tumor Cells stop cell division and induce apoptosis in tumors. 


tion, it suggests that the com- 
pound is effective against tumor 
progression, not initiation. 

Mice of both groups showed 
similar weight gain, implying 
that the tumor decrease in the 
experimental group can be at- 
tributed entirely to the broccoli 
extracts of the diet. 

Urine collection detected no 
dithiocarbamates, the metabolic 
products of the administered sul- 
foraphane compounds, in urine 
of animals in the control group. 
In comparison, urine of the ani- 
mals in the experimental group 
showed the presence of dithio- 
carbamates. 

These results confirmed the 
absence broccoli extracts in the 
control group, and demonstrated 
their effectiveness in preventing 
skin cancer prevention in the ex- 
perimental group. 

Histological analysis of tu- 
mors revealed that treatment 
was most effective against large 
malignant tumors; there were 12 
large tumors total in the control 
group, but only two in the exper- 
imental. ; 

Future experimentation may 
entail the study of long term ef 
fects of glucoraphanins and vari- 
ations between individuals. 

Since most people are inevi- - 
tably exposure to UV radiation, 
this analysis is highly relevant to 
humans. Moreover, broccoli is a 
common food in the human diet, 
which renders it as a safe source 
of effective cancer preventive 
chemicals, 1S tem p 


zie 
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psvocydin with positive mental ( 


Psilocybin could alleviate 


symptoms in 


HALLUCINOGEN, rrom B7 
study took place in a very com- 
tortable mock-living room 

“(They were in an] isolated 
room with a nice couch, 
stereo, hippie-looking artwork 

on the wall and oriental carpets, 
and that’s where they'd spend 
the entire day,” McCann said 

The study included highly 
specialized monitors who were 
there to observe behavior as well 
as take care of the participants 
should anything go wrong. Also 
in the room was William Rich- 
ards, who, according to McCann, 
was a “comforting person.” 

After Leary’s less-than-me- 
thodical approach to the study 
of LSD and other hallucino- 
genic drugs, Richards was one 
of the few who attempted to de- 
fend the drug’s bad reputation 
and continued to study it more 
scientifically in the 1970s at the 
University of Maryland. 

As a weathered observer of 
drug use, he joined Griffiths’ 
study on the effects of psilo- 
cybin, and was able to guide 
participants on their trip if any- 
thing got out of hand. 

“That’s how people described 
it,” McCann said. “It was like 
they were physically traveling in 
space and time to either encoun- 
ter something that had bothered 
them in the past or some person 
who meant a lot to them, so their 
‘trip’ would reach a peak when 
they got to that destination and 
worked through whatever it was 
that had previously been un- 
resolved, and then they would 
wind down back to the here and 
now.” 

The experiment was double- 
blind, meaning that neither the 
participants nor the monitors 
knew if either a placebo (methyl- 
phenidate) or the psilocybin was 
being administered until after 
the 14-month follow-up. McCann 
was surprised at the results they 
saw. 

“I knew psilocybin has been 
used throughout cultures to in- 
duce mystical experiences, but 
what really shocked me was how 
people considered that six-hour 
session as one of their top-five 
most meaningful life experienc- 
es, ranking up there with wed- 
ding days and childbirth,” Mc- 
Cann said. “The fact that people 
looked back on it as a life-chang- 
ing experience, that was surpris- 
ing to me.” 

Not only did 67 percent of the 
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participants include the psilo- 
cybin experienc e as one of their 
top-hve most important experi- 
ences, but 64 percent said that 
since the experience, they have 
had an increased sense of well- 
being, and 58 percent met the cri- 
teria for having a complete mysti- 
cal experience. 

McCann has only a few 
qualms about the experiment. 
“You have to rely on what people 
are saying about how they feel. 
And there may be a pre-selection 
factor — not everyone would 
want to take part in a study like 
this. Some people are terrified of 
not being in control. We can all 
be skeptical, but if that’s what 
people are saying for a double- 
blind placebo controlled experi- 
ment, then that’s what we have to 
go by,” she said. 

Mostly, however, McCann is 
satisfied with the outcomes of 
the study. 

“If Dr. Griffiths had. wanted 
to study MDMA, I wouldn’t have 
done it. Timothy Leary came to 


speak at Princeton when I was | 
there, and he couldn'’t string to- | 
gether a coherent sentence, so all | 


those drugs definitely addled his 
brain,” he said. 
“LSD and psilocybin do not 


leave lasting marks in neuroanat- | 


omy or neurochemistry, and one 


take-home message is that psilo- | 
cybin can be safely administered, | 


and for some people, leave a last- 
ing positive outlook on things.” 

For retired psychologist Clark 
Martin, one six-hour session with 
psilocybin was enough to help 
him get through his depression 
and the rigors of chemotherapy 
for his cancer. 

Having participated in a psilo- 


cybin experiment a year ago, Mar- | 


tin is one example of the many 
who feel that lasting, positive 
outlook that came from his “spiri- 
tual” experience with the drug. 

Griffiths and his colleagues 
plan to continue their study on 
the positive effects of psilocy- 
bin, particularly on cancer pa- 
tients such as Martin. 

In fact, with such renewed 
interest as there has been with 
psilocybin, the largest confer- 
ence on psychedelic science 
is to be held next week in San 
Jose, Calif. Griffiths and Rich- 
ards will be in attendance, and 
unlike Leary, will be discussing 
their methodical and scientific 
approach to the psychiatric ben- 
efits of psilocybin. 
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\ew hominid ancestor among first to walk upright 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 
Stall Writer 


The collection of ancient fos 
that 
standing ot 


sils embody our under 


human evolution 


has recently been broadened 


with the discovery of two 1.9 
million-year-old incomplete 
skeletons 

These South African skeletons 
did not fit any preexisting taxon 
and were therefore classified as a 
new species called Australopithe 
cus sediba 

The discovery of A. sediba is 
Significant because the species 
lived during a crucial time about 
which scientists know relatively 
little Aus 
tralopithecus, the first species of 
apes with the ability to walk up 
right 

Yet it precedes Homo, the ge 
nus to which modern humans be 


It is a descendent of 


long. In between Australopithecus 
and Homo, however, there is very 
little fossil evidence to depict the 
progression of human evolution 
A. sediba will provide important 
clues on how biologists will be 
able to link the two. 

Despite the uncertainty sur- 
rounding this time period, it is 
known that Australopithecus split 
into two branches, one of which 
became Homo. 

Lee Berger, a paleontologist at 
the University of Witwatersrand 
and one of the authors of the 
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COURTESY OF WWWSSCIENTIFICAMERICAN.COM 
Two 1.9 million-year-old skeletons belonging to the new hominid species Australopithecus sebida were found in South Africa 
study, believes that Australo- Australopithecus sediba is a likely ready established before A. sediba 


pithecus sediba is either an an- 
cestor of Homo or a member of a 
close branch of Homo. 

Other researchers 
with Berger’s hypothesis that 


disagree 


COURTESY OF WWWNATURE.COM 
Scientists do not agree on how closely A. sed/da is related to modern-day humans. 


descendent of Homo, suggesting 
that the researchers are looking 
for a connection that may not ac- 
tually exist. 

One of the crucial reasons that 
cause some researchers to dis- 
credit A. sediba as a Homoancestor 
is that the more complete skel- 
eton, MH1, was young and had 
not yet reached its full growth 
quota. Consequently, this skel- 
eton might not be an accurate 
representation of the species at 
its adult stage. 

However, Berger’s research 
team observed that MHI‘s sec- 
ond molars had appeared, which 
implies that about 95 percent of 
its brain size had been reached. 

According to the research 
article published in Science, al- 
though ‘additional growth size 
would have occured in the skull 
and skeleton, it probably would 
not have significantly altered the 
morphology on which the diag- 
nosis was based. 

Another reason to believe that 
A. sediba is not a Homo ancestor is 
that other Homo species were al- 


emerged. The first known Homo 
species emerged 500,000 years 
before A. sediba. 

Berger has responded by say- 
ing that the two skeletons found 
may have belonged to a much 
later period of time than the 
point at which the species first 
appeared. 

Other evidence that A. sediba 
is a Homo ancestor is its physi- 
cal features. A. sediba has long 
legs, brow ridge, pelvis and fa- 
cial structure resembling that of 
Homo. 

“It’s true that it has the small 
brain and long upper limbs in- 
dicative of  Australopithecus,” 
Arizona State University paleo- 
anthropologist William Kimbel 
told Wired Science. “But those are 
signs of its ancestry, not its fu- 
ture.” 

Currently, Berger is working 
on assembling more skeletons 
belonging to A. sediba. The un- 
known origins of Homo will 
hopefully be exposed, and in 
time, we will fully understand 
the evolution of our species. 


Williams Syndrome patients lack racial stereotypes, bias 


Children with the genetic disorder exhibit friendliness and less social fear, appear not to form racial slereotypes 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Magazine Editor 


One of the more memorable 
songs from the Broadway musi- 
cal Avenue Q is a little tune called 
“Everyone’s a Little Bit Racist.’ 
While the song can be humorous, 
it holds some truth — while we 
may not commit hate crimes or ac- 
tively discriminate against people 
of other races, we do make judg- 
ments based on race. 

Though we may say we see no 
race, studies have shown no one is 
truly color blind. People start ste- 
reotyping early. Even toddlers re- 
act positively toward members of 
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their own race, but often distrust 
those from different groups. Ra- 
cial bias very well seems to be 
inescapable. 

However, scientists now re- 
port the discovery of a group of 
people who seem to form no ra- 
cial prejudice. 

According a study published 


Previous studies in adults 
suggest that the amygdala con- 
tinues to play an important role 
in forming racial bias into adult- 
hood. 

Now, a study shows that these 
children do not develop racial bi- 
ases about other ethnic groups, 
even though they still show pat- 


in the journal terns of gen- 
Current Biology, der stereotyp- 
children with ’ ’ _ ing found in 
Williams Syn- The failure to find the other chil- 
drome (WS), a Cie ts Sg dren. 
ndurodeyelnpme x ace bias is linked to os an 
mental disorder, |imits in the tendency study, 18 pic- 
do not have the tures were 
capacity to form to develop fear shown to 40 
racial biases. : children of 
Ws, which FSP ROR EE Lo ‘ white, Euro- 
occurs in ap- particular categories. pean origin, 
proximately one half of them 
in 7500 births, —BARBARA LANDAU, with ws, 
is due to the de- PROFESSOR OF The  chil- 


letion of about 
25 genes on the 
long arm of chro- 
mosome seven. 
These genes are critical in the de- 
velopment of the cardiovascular 
and nervous system. 

“The phenotype of the syn- 
drome includes a specific facial 
profile, a variety of physical ab- 
normalities, and — of most in- 
terest to cognitive scientists — 
an unusual profile of cognitive 
skills, including strong language 
and severely impaired spatial 
representations,” said Barbara 
Landau, chair of the Cognitive 
Science Department. 

Children with WS tend to 
be unusually friendly and ap- 
proachable, including with 
strangers, due to a lack of social 
fear. 

At the neural level, reduced 


social fear observed in WS pa-— 


tients has been traced to abnor- 


mal activity in the amygdala, | 


which is involved in responding 
to social threats and triggering 
unconscious negative emotional 
reactions to strangers. 


COGNITIVE SCIENCE 


dren, ranging 
from ages five 
to 16, were 
asked to as- 
sign sex-specific activities, such 
as playing with dolls, to individ- 
uals in the pictures. Both groups 
showed the same patterns of gen- 
der stereotyping. 

Children were then told short 
stories and were asked to asso- 
ciate the main character to pic- 
tures of dark- and light-skinned 
people. 

The characters in the story 
were either associated with nega- 
tive attributes, like being ugly 
and stupid, or to positive traits, 
like being kind and pretty. 

Children without WS as- 
signed positive characteristics to 
images of light-skinned people 
and negative characteristics to 

_ pictures of dark-skinned people, 
which was consistent with previ- 
ous studies, 

However, children with WS 
lacked any racial bias. The result 
implies that gender bias and ra- 
cial bias operate using two differ- 
ent mechanisms. 
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Social fear, which is absent in 
WS patients, is not required for 
gender stereotyping, but it is im- 
portant in forming racial stereo- 
types. 

“IT think the results are really 
fascinating, and the authors’ pro- 
posed explanation for the lack of 
racial stereotype in people with WS 
is interesting and consistent with 
their previous work,” Landau said. 

“They attribute it to the reduced 
social fear responses — controlled 
in part by connections of the face 
region with the amygdala — in 
people with WS. So they are claim- 
ing that the failure to find the race 
bias is linked to limits in the ten- 
dency to develop fear responses to 
particular categories.” 

The study represents the first 
solid evidence linking social fear 
with racial bias. While research- 
ers tried to control for many fac- 

tors, such as IQ, socioeconomic 
background and race, children 
with and without WS may sim- 
ply have had different experienc- 
es with other racial groups. Less 
exposure to racial stereotypes 
could possibly explain the lack of 
racial bias in children with WS. 

Patients with WS also have 
problems with visual perception, 
due to a difficulty in dealing with 
complex spatial arrangement. 

“It may be that people with WS 
process perceptual information 
somewhat differently from the 
control group, whoever they were, 
and that the perceptual properties 
that differentiate races are in some 
way more subtle or harder to pick 
up than those that differentiate 
genders,” Landau said. 

The study does not answer 
whether stereotyping is geneti- 
cally determined or based on ex- 
perience. It may be due to genes, 
the environment or a lex 
interaction between the two. 
However, the study is important 
in that it establishes a biological 

difference between gender and 
racial bias. 
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Stress in expectant mothers 
may benefit newborn brains 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Stal? Writer 


Expectant mothers who ex- 
perienced higher levels of stress 
during pregnancy gave birth to 
babies who received higher brain 
maturation test scores 
better muscle 


and had 
control, according 
to a recent study from the Bloom- 
berg School of P ublic Health. 
However, 


pectant females between 24 to 38 
weeks gestation. In addition to the 
expectant mothers’ 
stress level, 


self-reported 
fetuses were exam- 
ined through measurements that 
included heart rate, fetal move- 
ment and the connection between 
their heart rate and movement. 
Fourteen days after birth, a 
neurological exam was given to 
babies. They will continue to be 


these babies also monitored in the next five years to 
appeared to be examine _ their 
4 4 ee 
more petulant Outcomes later 
after birth Par 
: , Parameters bripifes 
anet __ DiPi- [ete is: - Snot 
ofa who led assoiciated with the certain how 
the study, is a Shee rie o4 increased ma- 
professor in the ‘ SS Ire Sponse ee ternal stress | 
D . ar : . ° . i ; 
“partment are essential for levels lead to 
of Population, increased  lev- 
Family and maturation of all the — els of neuro- 


Reproductive 
Health in the 
School of Public 
Health. 

She has been 
doing fetal re- 
search for nearly 
20 years at Hopkins. The idea for 
this study came to DiPietro and 
colleagues after a prior study. 

“Women who reported higher 
levels of stress had infants who 
were more developmentally ad- 
vanced,” DiPietro wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

“We did this study because | 
wanted to evaluate children clos- 
er to birth and use a more specific 
measure of neurological matu- 
ration (the brainstem auditory 
invoked response), which is 
not subject to postnatal envi- 
ronmental influence,” DiPi- 
etro wrote. 

Brainstem _auditory-in- 
voked responses test the 
amount of time it takes for 
electrical waves in the brain- 
stem to respond to sound, 
usually clicks or short bursts 
of tone. 

This test is typically gen- 
erated with specialized com- 
puter software, and records | 
one’s “physiological poten- 
tral 

DiPietro performed a study 
in which she looked at 112 ex- 


Synthetic floating 
nanosheets 
may be future of 
electronics 


A sheet made of polymers just 
two molecules thick could be- 
come the next building material 
for electronic devices. 

The polymers, which are long 
compounds with repeated mo- 
lecular units, are precisely or- 
dered in the same way that pro-. 
teins and crystal structures are. 
However, these nanosheets are 
more durable. 

The nanosheets were devel- 
oped by researchers at the Law- 
rence Berkeley National Labora- 
tory and have been described as 
molecular. ply wood. 

The crystals they stumbled 
upon are the largest and thin- 
nest self-assembled organic 
crystals known to date. 

The team used only two types 
of building blocks for their mol- 


fetal organs. 
—JANET DiPietro, 


tion, but some 
connections 
have 

drawn. 


been 
“Physi- 
ological param- 
eters associated 
with the stress response (such as 
glucocorticoids) ... 
for maturation of all the fetal or- 
gans in preparation for birth,” 
DiPietro wrote. 


PROFESSOR 


Glucocorticioids are respon- | 
sible for performing a number of | 
tasks, including development of | 
the lungs and surfactant. How- | 


ever, it is not yet known if a link 
exists between a mother’s gluco- 
corticoid levels and the maturity 
of her fetus. 


COURTESY OF PREGNANCYCAREGUIDE.COM 
Neurological maturation was observed in new- 
borns whose mothers reported high stress levels. 


ecules, thus simplifying the self- 
assembly of the sheets. These 
two types were hydrophobic, or 
water-fearing, chemical groups: 
on the inside and hydrophilic, or 
water-loving, units on the sur- 
face. 

The sheets may be useful in 
building photovoltaic devices, 
batteries, fuel cells, and other flat 
electrical components. 

In addition, biosensing ap- 
plications, such as catalysts and 
recognizing molecules, are a pos- 
sibility. 

The same technology could be 
used to build three-dimensional 
structures and be used for appli- 
cations such as drug delivery and 
tissue engineering. 


Active volcanoes 
spotted on the 
surface of Venus 


The European Space Agency’s 
Venus Express spaceeraft has 
produced surface heat data that 
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Gut bacteria help sushi-lovers digas algae 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Researchers have identified a 
group of enzymes that allow hu- 
mans to digest the complex car- 
bohydrates in the marine algae 
that is used to make sushi. 

The researchers, from Pierre 
and Marie Curie University and 
the French National Centre for 
Scientific Research, have the re- 
sults of their study published in 
the April 8 edition of Nature. 

Led by Jan-Hendrik Hehe- 
mann, the teamstarted working 
on identifying these enzymes 
when they realized that the base 
of knowledge on them was not 
comparable to the growing un- 
derstanding of the digestive en- 
zymes that are used to break 


| down carbohydrates in terrestrial 


logical matura- 


are essential | 


plants. 

They investigated those en- 
zymes responsible for the diges- 
tion of carbohydrates in such al- 
gae as nori (Porphyra), sea lettuce 
(Ulva) and wakame (Undaria). 

Z. galactanivorans js a species 
of marine bacteria that is able to 
digest these algae. As such, the 
team found it a suitable substi- 
tute for any microscopic bacteria 
in the human gastrointestinal 


| tract that would provide the en- 


zymes that digest the carbohy- 
drates. 

The team performed a genome 
analysis of the bacterium’s DNA 
to determine which enzymes 
the bacteria used for carbohy- 
drate digestion. They discovered 
five proteins that resembled the 


| enzymes known to digest ter- 


restrial plant carbohydrates like 


| beta-agarase (AgaA) and kappa- 
| carragenase (CgkA): 


The enzymes found in the 


| marine bacteria shared on aver- 


age 23 percent of the structures 
found in AgaA and CgkA. More 
importantly, Z. galactanivorans’ 
enzymes share a signature struc- 
ture with another family of en- 
zymes that digest carbohydrates 


| called the glycoside hydrolase 
| family 16 catalytic signature. 


All enzymes are specific to 
a substrate, the compound that 
it directly breaks down and is 
unique to it. The team expressed 


The gut bacteria that digest the complex carbohydrates in seawee 


these five genes of interest in an- 
other species of bacteria, E. coli, in 
order to identify their substrates 
— that is, the carbohydrates that 
they break down. 

However, their results were 
limited by the fact that only the 
genes for two out of the five were 
successfully expressed in E. coli 
because they were the only ones 
soluble in the medium in which 
the E. coli was grown. As such, 
only these two genes could be 
further analyzed. 

The team utilized a trial-and- 
error procedure in which they 
exposed the enzymes to various 
edible marine organisms to de- 
termine which ones they would 
break down. They found that 
these enzymes were only active 
in the presence of three species 
of red algae: Gelidium, Gracilaria 
and Porphyra. 

More specifically, the highest 
enzymatic activity occurred in 
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indicates likely areas volcanic ac- 
tivity. 

Venus, which is covered in 
dense clouds of carbon dioxide, 
has an atmospheric pressure 93 
times greater than that of Earth’s, 
and the temperature is nearly 900 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

While there are no signs of 
plate tectonics, satellites have de- 
tected nine ‘hot-spots,’ which are 
more elevated and hotter than 
the surrounding areas. 

Three of those hot-spots were 
examined by the Venus Express 
and were found to be abnormally 
bright and young. 

Researchers say that the data 
shows that three active volcanoes 
erupted recently, pouring lava 
onto the already red-hot planet's 
surface. 

The resurfacing of Venus by 
such processes may explain why 
it has no craters. : 

The researchers, led by Su- 
zanne Smrekar of the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena, estimate that the flows 
are as young as about 250,000 
years, which suggests that Ve- 
nus is regularly 
resurfacing. 


Previously 


dust and gas to form the equiva- 
lent of 10,000 stars the size of our 
sun. Right now, the new stars 
appear in the image as bright 
smudges. 

Herschel works by collect- 
ing the infrared light emitted by 
dust using its Photoconductor 
Array Camera and Spectrometer 
and the Spectral and Photomet- 
ric Imaging Receiver. 

It is now conducting an imag- 
ing survey of OB Young Stellar 
Objects, which will eventually 
become the brightest and hottest 
stars. 

Because dense star-forming 
regions are rare and far away, a 
telescope like Herschel is neces- 
sary to find and see them. Scien- 
tists can then use the informa- 
tion gathered to infer how the 
next generation of stars will be 
formed. 


South American 
civilization turned 
wasteland into 
farms 


Vast earth mounds on South 
America’s eastern coast may in- 
dicate how ancient tribes used 
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purified porphyran, a complex 
carbohydrate which was extract- 
ed from the three species of red 
algae. 

Asa result the team character- 
ized the two enzymes as beta- 
porphyranases and named them 
PorA and PorB. The structural 
characteristics of these enzymes 
were used to find other enzymes 
that belong to the beta-porphy- 
ranase family. They discovered 
six such enzymes that had 35 to 
55 percent identical structures 
with PorA and PorB. 

All of these enzymes are cod- 
ed by the genome of marine bac- 
teria except for one, Bp1689. The 
code for this enzyme is actually 
found in the DNA of Bacteroides 
plebeius, a bacterium found in the 
human gut. 

How the bacterium first got 
into the human gastrointestinal 
tract was of particular interest 
to the researchers. Six strains of 


d have resemblances to marine bacteria that graze on algae. 


Bpl689 have been discovered, all 
of which were initially isolated in 
the intestinal microorganisms of 
Japanese individuals. These bac- 
teria help their hosts digest carbo- 
hydrates that the human digestive 
system cannot digest by itself. 

The team also noted that B. 
plebeius is not the only species 
of the Bacteroides family in the 
human gut. Genes in these bac- 
teria are identical to some found 
in marine bacteria and suggest 
that the genetic makeup of B. ple- 
beius is a result of a process called 
horizontal gene transfer, which 
creates new chains of DNA made 
up of an unusual and uncommon 
sequence of genes. 

The team was not able to defi- 
nitely determine at what time the 
bacterium first entered the human 
gut, but edible algae has had along 
history in Japanese culture, not 
just as food but also as a method 
of payment in the eighth century. 


COURTESY OF NALARG.NASA.GOV 


The volcanic activity on Venus may be the cause of the planet's smooth surface. 


pound that sequesterse carbon) 
to nourish soils. 

Today, the lands of the area 
are used for hunting or cattle 
ranching. The agricultural 
system used by the forgotten 
civilization could be used as a 
model, to be supplemented by 


common and harmless, was en- 
gineered so that it would bind 
with a catalyst, iridium oxide, 
with a biological pigment, zinc 
porphyrins. The virus then acts as 
a wire-like scaffold, allowing the 
catalysts and pigments to line up 


and trigger the splitting of water. 


Under normal conditions, the 
viruses will clump together into 
disorganized aggregates, but the 
researchers encapsulated the vi- 
rus particles in a gel matrix so 
that they would retain their con- 
formation. ; 

This method could be used 
as a way of obtaining renewable 
energy. Unlike solar energy, it 
_does not require the sun to shine 
whenever energy is needed. In- 
stead, sunlight is employed to 
take hydrogen atoms from wa- 
ter, which can then be stored and - 
used at a later time. In addition, — 
this biological method is more 
direct than traditional meth- 
ods of splitting water molecules. 
through electricity. 

Although there is potential 
for commercial expansion, much — 
development i is needed to signifi- _ 
te increase its efficiency. } 


new technologies, for modern 
farmers. 


Viruses used to 
split water 
molecules 


A team of MIT researchers has 
modified a type of virus, using it 
to split a water molecule into hy- 
drogen and oxygen atoms. This _ 
hydrogen can be harnessed for 
a variety of uses, including for 
fuel or electricity. 

This process mimics how 
plants perform photosynthe- — 
sis, using sunlight to split water 

in order to create fuel for their 
growth. However, rather than | 
_ borrowing from the plants, the 
_ team decided to imitate the pro- 
‘Cesses they undergo. 

A virus called M13, which is 


areas, now considered as waste- 
land, for agriculture. 

A recent study suggests that 
people used these mounds to their 
advantage, as they are flooded for — 
half of the year and dry during 
_ the other half. The soils were fur- 

ther enriched by the new insect 
ecosystems that formed on those 
mounds, even long after the tribes _ 
_had vanished. ‘ 

_ The mounds, which were too 
round to be natural, were con- 

- structed from layers of topsoil — 
| from surrounding areas. 

__ The study also suggests that, 
- €0: trary to current thinking by 
ak 
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By GERY BROWNHOLTZ 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend saw the Hop- 
team 
travel to Evanston, Ill. to take on 
top-ranked powerhouse North- 


kins women’s | lacrosse 


western. 


The Jays looked to snap the 

NCAA 
40-game 
winning streak, but were cut 


defending 
Wildcats’ 


five-time 
Champion 


short by a second-half rally by 


Northwestern, eventually losing 


11-7. 


Led by two goals from senior 
the Jays 
held a 3-2 lead at half. The goals 
were the 15th and 16th of the year 


attacker Sam Schrum, 


for Schrum, who scored both 
goals unassisted. 
Freshman midfielder Monica 


Fischer added her fifth goal of 


the year with seven minutes left 


in the half on a free position shot. 
Northwestern's two _ tallies 
came from senior midfielder and 
prolific scorer Danielle Spencer, 
who scored her 33rd and 34th 
goals of the season unassisted. 
The rest of the half consisted 
of a defensive struggle, as only 
five goals were scored between 
the two teams, including almost 
15 minutes of scoreless lacrosse 
in the middle of the half. 
The tenacious defense was led 
by sophomore Alyssa Kildare. 
“Alyssa played really well,” 
fellow sophomore Candace Rossi 
said. “She’s our best defender.” 
The Jays and Wildcats broke 
the game open in the second 
half, as Northwestern went on 
a rally and eventually pulled 
away, putting up nine more 
goals before the game ended. 
Spencer added Erie goal to 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Rachel Ballatori, on the women’s lacrosse team, has two regular season games left. 
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W. lax falls to undefeated Wildcats 


complete the hat trick 11 min- 
utes into the half. 

Hopkins was held off the 
scoreboard for over 20 minutes 
until sophomore midfielder Col- 
leen McCaffrey added her 24th 


goal of the season off an assist | 


from Candace Rossi. McCaffrey 
would add another goal later, 
making her one of three Jays to 
have multi-goal games. 

A late flurry of goals would 


prove insufficient, however, as 


the Jays fell to the Wildcats by a | 


final score of 11-7. 
In addition to the goals by Mc- 
Caffrey, Schrum and Fischer, the 


Jays had two goals from fresh- | 


man midfielder Katie Duffy and 


two assists from sophomore at- | 


tacker Candace Rossi. 

For the Wildcats, goals were 
scored by senior attacker Katrina 
Dowd, sophomore midfielder Al- 
exandra Frank, junior midfield- 
ers Brooke Matthews and Rachel 
Fox, freshman midfielders Ali 
Cassera and Amanda Macaluso, 


and sophomore attacker Shan- | 


non Smith, who tallied twice. 


® 
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DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Matt Dolente (right) faces off against Maryland's Bryn Holmes (left). Dolente won six of his 16 faceoffs at M&T Bank on Saturday. 


M. lax comes up short versus Terps 


Team record falls below .500 with loss 


Smith also added an assist, as did By MIKE PORAMBO set and scored on an extra man Boyle got his second goal of 
Dowd, who also had two assists. | Staff Writer opportunity with 5:54 to play in’ the day with 11 minutes to play. 

Both teams also had stellar | the half. Senior Max Chautin found him 
goal tending, as Jays freshman | The 15th-ranked Hopkins Hopkins had opportunities to on the wing and Boyle did the 


Cosette Larash turned aside 15 


shots, while Northwestern soph- | 


omore Brianne LoManto had five 
saves. 


Northwestern is the perrenial- | 


ly dominant women’s lacrosse 
team and Hopkins understands 
what it takes to play a team like 
that. 

“It was a really close game and 
we played well because we were 
really well prepared,” Rossi said. 

The loss brings the Jays to 8-6 
for the season, with a 1-2 record 
in ALC conference play, while 
Northwestern improves to 12-0, 
3-0 in conference. 

The Jays see their next action 
on April 25 with a road match 
against Penn State, before return- 
ing home to play their final game 
against Ohio State on May 2. 


Track teams perform well at Widener Invt'l 


TRACK, From B12 
with a time of 43.96. 

High hurdler Traci Dutton 
moved into 8th place in the con- 
ference standings with his per- 
sonal best time of 16.50 in the 
110-meter high hurdle. 

In the 100-meter high hurdles, 
team captain Anita Mikkillneni 
ran her best race of the year, fin- 
ishing second place overall to 
indoor high hurdle champion 
Kenyetta Givans with a time of 
5.87s. 

The men’s team proved just 
as successful as the women’s 
with one of the overall high- 
lights of the meet being senior 
captain David Sigmon winning 
his third consecutive steeple- 
chase. 

For the women’s steeple- 
chase, Mary O’grady and Eliza- 
beth Lasseter finished first and 
second with times of 11:43.66 

and 11:56.65 respectively. 

The 100-meter race was espe- 
cially interesting for the men as 
John Bartolotta made a return to 


run an 11.56. Bartolotta was fol- 
lowed by Johnanthan Walker and 
Dutton who ran 11.61 and 11.73 
respectively. 

For the 200-meter event, 
Amelia Vallenilla took second 
but posted the fastest D-III time 
of the day at 26.67. 


As the semester comes to a 
close, the track teams are only 
getting busier. 

On Thursday and Friday the 
teams will travel back to Phila- 
delphia for the historic Penn Re- 
lays, followed by another two- 
day meet at Millersville. 


MORGAN YANGJSTAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Track will compete in Millersville, while the 4x400 team competes in the Penn Relays. 


Men’s Lax Assist Leaders — 


Spring Sports Leaders 


Men’s Lax Goal Leaders 


men’s lacrosse team fell 10-9 to 
fourth-ranked Maryland last Sat- 
urday at the M&T Bank Stadium, 
in front of over 20,000 fans, at 
the second game of the Smart- 
link Day of Rivals. The Terrapins 
went on an 8-1 run to turn a 4-1 
deficit into a 9-5 lead. 

The Jays furiously fought back, 
cutting the deficit to one, but ran 
out of time to complete the come- 
back. Senior Steven Boyle led the 
Jays with his 14th hat trick of his 
career. With the loss, the Jays fell 
to 5-6, and the Terps improved to 
8-2. 

Hopkins’ freshmen started off 
hot, scoring three of the team’s 
first four goals. Freshman John 
Ranagan started the scoring for 
the Jays with 12:13 to play in the 
first quarter, for his ninth goal 
this season. 

Later in the period, Ranagan 
found “fellow freshman John 
Greeley up top, who unleashed 
a heater into the top left corner. 
Boyle scored his first of the day 
with 4:54 to play, giving Hopkins 
a 3-0 lead. The Terps responded 
with a goal at 3:19, closing the 
scoring for the period. 

The duo of Ranagan and 
Greely struck again with 13:51 
to play in the second period, 
with Ranagan finding Greeley 
on the wing, who fired it home 
from eight yards out. However, 
the Jays would find themselves 
unable to score until more than 
halfway through the third pe- 
riod. Maryland’s Ryan Young 
beat freshman goalie Pierce Bas- 


score in the remaining minutes 
of the half, including a two-man 
advantage, but nonetheless when 
the half ended Hopkins had a 4-3 
lead. The Jays had six extra man 
advantages in the half, but failed 
to score on a single one. 

Two quick goals by the Ter- 
rapins to open the second half 
gave them their first lead of the 
game. Travis Reed and Drew 
Snider each scored within 1:02 
of each other, taking a 5-4 lead. 
Senior Michael Kimmel tied it 
up with 5:51 to play in the third 
with a nifty dodge, beating his 
defender and firing a nice shot 
on the run. 

The tie did not last long — 
Maryland made it 6-5 on another 
extra man opportunity, with 4:55 
left in the period. The rest of the 
period was sloppy — Maryland 
was called for numerous stall 
warnings, but the Jays failed to 
even the score. The last 11 sec- 
onds of the period proved disas- 
trous for the Jays, drawing two 
flags, giving the Terps a 6-4 ad- 
vantage for the first 50 seconds of 
the fourth quarter. 

The Terps made the most of 
those 50 seconds. Just 14 seconds 
in, Travis Reed gave Maryland a 
7-5 lead. Only 21 seconds later, 
still with a one man advantage, 
Grant Catalino made it 8-5. With 
12:12 to play, Maryland’s Will 
Yeatman overpowered the Hop- 
kins D to beat Basset over his 
shoulder. Down 9-5 with a little 
over 10 minutes to play, the Jays 
went to work. 


rest of the work. Sophomore 
Marshall Burkhart scored his 
first goal of the season with 7:04 
to play, cutting Maryland’s lead 
to two. 

However, just eight seconds 
later, the Terps increased their 
lead back to three as Jesse Bern- 
hart picked up the loose ball on 
the faceoff, ran into the offensive 
zone and scored before Hopkins’ 
defense was set up. The Terps 
continued to amass stall warn- 
ings and tried to run out the 
clock, but failed at doing so. 

The Jays forced three turn- 
overs in the final 2:30 and came 
surging back. Boyle completed 
his hat trick with 1:51 to go, and 
Kimmel cut the deficit to one 
off an impressive move with a 
minute left. Maryland won the 
ensuing faceoff and milked 40 
seconds before freshman Tucker 
Durkin forced a turnover. Se- 
nior Sam DeVore rushed upfield 
with the ball, but a well-placed 
check forced the ball out of his 
stick and it rolled away to end 
the game. 

Hopkins only has three more 
games to turn around its losing 
record. 

“This isn’t over yet, we're go- 
ing to make a run at this,” head 
coach Dave Pietramala said about 
the Jays taking on Navy (5-7) this 
Saturday in Annapolis. After a 
home game against Towson (5- 
5) on April 28, Hopkins ends its 
regular season by making the 
long trip up North Charles Street 
to play Loyola (8-2). 


Men's tennis continues dominant streak 


M. TENNIS, From B12 
Sam Wichlin. 

Barnaby and Blythe achieved 
their fifth-straight win with a 
score of 8-4 over Generals Riley 
Baver and Andrew Frisk. 

“Barnaby and I are _play- 
ing the best we have this year. 
We have really been able to put 
teams away,” Blythe said. “The 
team is playing really well right 
now — we are playing the best 
doubles of the season so far, and 
the singles are playing well too.” 

Hopkins swept all six singles 
matches. Maldow won the 18th 
match of the season, 6-2, 6-3 
over Wichlin, and Wang won 


Freshman Andy Hersh won 
6-3, 6-2 at fourth against Evan 
Goff, bringing his season total to 
17-3. 

Barnaby won 6-2, 6-4 at fifth 
versus Brian Hope with Vale 
winning a fifth straight win 6-3, 
6-0 against Frisk. 

Continuing on with the suc- 
cess of the weekend, the Jays 
won 6-0 over the 27th-ranked 
Hamdpen-Sydney on Sunday. 

Hampden Sydney falls to 
12-3 for the season. In expect- 
ed fashion, the men swept all 
three doubles matches. 

Pairs Elgort and Rauck, as 
well as Barnaby and Blythe 


tween the two. 

Maldow and Wang then won 
8-4 over Tigers William Moss 
and Rich Pugh. In the singles 
matches, Hopkins won the first, 
third and sixth matches. 

Hersh lost just one game, win- 
ning his match 6-1, 6-0 to beat 
Shad Harrell. 

“Coach said this team was 
pretty good, and I never un- 
derestimate my opponents, so I 
went out there with the rest of 
the team and we took it to them 
to pull out the win,” Hersch 
said. 

Fellow Freshman Morgan 


Dauer lost only two games, 6-2, 
6-0 against Zack Pack and Wang 
finished with a 6-3, 6-4 win. 


I. Steven Boyle-27 _ 
2. Michael Kimmel - 16 
3, he Wharton - IS 


|. Steven Boyle - 16 — 
2. Michael Kimmel - 14 
3. Kyle Wharton - 8 


the fifth straight match, 6-1, 6-4 


continue their winning streaks 
over Apperson. 


by losing just four matches be- 


Women’s tae Assist perdals 
|. Candace Rossi - 14. 
2. Sam Schrum - 12 | 
he 3e Colleen McCaffrey 8 


: Bosebal OPS Leaders: 


De Se ees: 


lc pba ess Rossl - 30 
2. Paige Ibello - ae 
3 affr 


: cle) Met 


Hopkins 13, Washington 4 Hopkins 8, Washington 0 


Hopkins 8, Mary Washington 1 
Hopkins 6, Hampden-Sydney 0 


Hopkins 9, Muhlenburg 1 
Hopkins 13, Muhlenburg 6 


Both the Men’s and 
Women’s track teams 
competed in Chester, Pa. as 
a tune up for next week's 
events in Philadelphia for 
the Penn Relays. 


Hopkins 8, Bryn Mawr 4 
Hopkins 6, Washington 2 


Hopkins 13, Montclair 2 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


DAVID MALDOW — MEN’S TENNIS 


Maldow manhandles men’s tennis 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


David Maldow, senior captain 
of the men’s tennis team. has led 
his team to a great start this sea- 
son. He helped his team close 
out a successful weekend, which 
currently has his team at 16-4 on 


the season, and undefeated in 


Centennial Conference play (7-0) 

David Maldow has been 
a cornerstone of Hopkins’ 
recent success in tennis the 
past few years. Maldow 
has been a four-year-stand- 
out, and has been the num- 
ber one player on the team 
since he arrived. He came 
to Hopkins because of the 
strong mix of academics 
and athletics. 

“I chose Hopkins _be- 
cause I had a great recruit- 
ing trip and I got to know 
the guys on the team real 
well,” he said. 

“They were all motivat- 
ed to win and also enjoyed 
having a good time. Aca- 
demically, I was interested 
in going pre-med, and 
heard of the strong course 
load here.” 

Maldow has _ being 
playing tennis since a 
very early age, and really 
enjoys that he can keep 
playing tennis even after 
school is over. “I’ve been 
playing since I was seven 
years old. By the time I 
turned 10, I decided to fo- 
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“It’s been great having Dave as 
our captain this year. He is always 
on time and works harder than 
anyone else on the team,” Hersh 
added. “He respects everyone no 
matter what position they play 
and he cares about what's best for 
the team and not just himself.” 

Maldow is a public health major 
off the court, where he has to bal- 
ance both tennis and academics. 
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he comes out on top so often.” 
Coach Willenborg’s goal for 
the team is to win the Centennial 
championship, but he believes 
the team has a good shot to go 
deep into the tournament. 
“While we continue to seek 
the conference championships 
and an NCAA berth, we want to 
win a national championship,” 
coach Willenborg said. “We're 
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cus on tennis and began 
playing tournaments,” 
Maldow said. “My favor- 
ite part about tennis is knowing 


that I can play for fun after col- 
lege even when I get really old, as 


long as I stay healthy.” 

Maldow believes that the 
turning point in his career was 
a loss in the NCAA tournament 
during his sophomore year. He 
was up several games in the third 
set, but after almost a four hour 
match, ended up losing 7-6 in the 
final set. “That match burned for 
a while but it motivated me to 
work harder on my game during 
the summer and come back even 
stronger in the fall,” he said. 


Head coach Chuck’ Willen- 


borg knows what a huge impact 
Maldow has had on the program. 

“David is Hopkins’ first All- 
American and has achieved this 
status during each of his first 
three years,” Willenborg said. “He 
knows what it takes to win and 
has the respect of his teammates 
and competitors. His intensity and 
dedication has helped our program 
elevate into the national spotlight.” 

Maldow credits much of his 
success and improvement to his 
head coach. “Coach Willenborg 
has been a great help towards 
improving as player throughout 
college,” he said. “My favorite 
aspect is his ability to keep the 
team positive after a tough loss.” 

“He has helped me improve 

by spending extra time to work 
on a part of my game that hasn't 
been as strong at the time,” Mal- 
dow continued. “He always mo- 
tivates me to take the extra step.” 

His improvement has led Hop- 
kins to their current national 
ranking of 10. Maldow’s goal for 
the team is to keep improving the 
ranking and earn a number one 
seed at Regionals. Although Mal- 
dow attributes most of his success 
to his coach, he also believes his 
teammates have also been essen- 
tial to the team’s succéss. 

“I am lucky to have such a 
great group of guys to be captain 
for. We’ve been building off of 
our accomplishments from last 
season to become stronger, and 
everyone is on the same page. 
I do my best to keep the team 
motivated, and [co-captain] Pete 
Vale has done a great job helping 
me with this,” he said. 

Vale has been happy to play 
alongside Maldow for the past 
four years, and considers himself 
a close friend. ‘ 

“As a player, Dave is the 
toughest fighter we have. His 
game requires points to be won 
through long rallies and there- 
fore his fitness and strength are 
superb,” Vale said. “These quali- 
ties are shown in each match he 

plays and are a major component 
of his leadership abilities that the 
rest of the team follows.” 


He believes at certain times it’s dif- 
ficult to balance the two, but said 
he thinks it definitely helps him to 
become more organized. Maldow 
is close with a lot of his teammates 
off the court, and looks up to a few 
different teammates. 

“I am close with all of my 
teammates, .many of whom. are 
brothers in SAE. I look up to each 
of the guys in different ways, but 
one I should mention is fresh- 
man Andy Hersh,” Maldow said. 
“He’s been a great friend to all of 
us and works hard every day on 
and off the court. He will have a 
very positive impact on this pro- 
gram for the next three years.” 

Over the weekend, Maldow and 
junior Andrew Wang won their 
match, 8-4 over William Ross and 
Rich Pugh, en route to a 6-0 win 
over Hampton-Sydney. Sophomore 
Jacob Barnaby said he believes Mal- 
dow’s impact has had an impact on 
each and every match this year. 

“On the court he is our soul and 
he helps all of us as a vocal leader 
but he also inspires us through his 
tennis game,” Barnaby said. “It is 
tough to go out and play the other 
schools best player day in and day 
out and it is because of his will that 
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Dave Maldow is the winningest tennis player in Hopkins history with 19 wins this season. 


optimistic that our preparation 
will make us competitive with 
any team at any location.” 

Barnaby believes that this is 
one of the best teams he has been 
on, and thinks it would be appro- 
priate if the team could win it all 
in Maldow’s senior season. 

“Dave has been a fantastic 
captain. He was been the staple 
at number one for the past four 
years and the reason that we 
have been doing so well,” Barn- 
aby said. “I think a lot of kids on 
the team want to win a national 
championship as much for them- 
selves, as for Dave.” 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Year: 


Senior 


Major: Public Health 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Maldow became the win- 
ningest singles player in Hop- 
kins tennis history, against 
Dickinson. Named Centennial 
Conference Player of the Week. 


By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 
Staff-Writer 


Hopkins beats windy 
elements to topple Bryn Mawr 


The Hopkins women’s tennis 
team took eight of nine matches 
from visiting Bryn Mawr to win 
its 37th straight Centennial Con- 
ference match, on a breezy morn- 
ing in Baltimore. 

With the morning win, Blue 
Jays improve to 10-7 overall and 
7-0 in the conference, while the 
Owls slip to 2-13 overall and 1-6 
in the Centennial. 

“The winds were tremen- 
dous,” said sophomore Courtney 
Boger. ; 

“Although both teams faced 
the elements, it always comes 
down to a mental game and who 
is willing to tough it out the lon- 
gest.” , 

Hopkins had no pre-game 
jitters, evident from the way 
they opened with their doubles 
play. The Jays opened the match 
by sweeping all three doubles 
matches, dropping just five 
games in the process. 

Freshmen Andrea Berlinghof 
and Ariel Several lost just one 
game in beating Julia Jameson 
and Elizabeth Olecki, 8-1, at 


Freshman standout Andrew 
Hersh echoes much of the same 
sentiments about Maldow. 


third. 
Hopkins then won at first and 


second, by 8-2 scores. At first, se- 


nior Ellen Berlinghof and junior 
Yasmine Elamir won at first over 
Anna Perocchi and Elizabeth 
Wiseman. At second, sophomore 
Vanessa Charubhumi and fresh- 
man Yoko Hirase beat Leah Raj 
and Melanie Shafer. 

In singles action, Hopkins 
won at second through sixth be- 
fore dropping its lone match at 
first. Elamir pushed Hopkins 
lead in the match to 4-0 with a 
6-0, 6-0 win at third over Raj. 

Charubhumi then clinched 
the match for the Blue Jays with 
a 6-0, 6-0 win at fifth. Hirase then 
won at sixth, beating Marianne 
Leung by an identical 6-0, 6-0 
score. 

Ellen Berlinghof, on a current 
hot streak with eight in a row, fol- 
lowed up with her ninth straight 
win, beating Shafer, 6-1, 6-1 at 
fourth. Several won her seventh 
straight with a 6-4, 6-0 win at sec- 
ond over Wiseman. 

Several was down 4-3 in the 
first set before winning nine 
straight games to take the match. 
Perocchi wrapped up the match, 
picking up the Owls lone point 
with a 6-3, 3-6, 1-0 (10-6) win over 
Andrea Berlinghof at first. 


Jays topple Washington College 
The Hopkins women’s team 


battled visiting Washington Col- 
lege and windy conditions in 


By DAVE ROUNDTREE 
For The News-Letter 


On Monday, the senior Hop- 
kins athletes gathered for a for- 
mal dinner in Charles Commons. 

Dressed to impress, each se- 
nior came ready to enjoy a cel- 
ebratory evening. 

The Catherine P. Cramer 


Senior athletes gather for 
celebratory dinner 


from Blue Jays Unlimited for pro- 
moting spirit, leadership, team 
unity, morale and generally im- 
proving the athletic experience 
of all Hopkins Athletes. 


speech 
freshman year and how far he 
and his team have come. 


Miller gave a moving student 
about his pre-season 


Football co-captain Glenn 


APA holds 
basketball 
oames lor 


fundraiser 


By SARAH TAN 


News & Features [Editor 


Award was given to Laura 
Paulsen for her outstanding ath- 
letic contribution to Hopkins ath- 
letics. 

Paulsen, a distance runner 
from Lutherville, Md., is recog- 
nized as one of the most consis- 
tently succesful runners in Hop- 
kins history. 

She ended her indoor career at 
Nationals with a 10th place finish 
in the mile and a 14th finish in 
the 5000m run. 

John Thomas won the C. 
Gardner Mallonee Award for 
his outstanding athletic perfor- 
mances. 

Thomas, a three-time national 
champion in the 200 backstroke 
from Colorado, holds the NCAA 
record in the 200 back, 1:48.18. 

The night started with ap- 
petizers and socializing among 
teammates, coaches and friends. 

Soccer player Neil MacLean 
said he could not have been more 
excited about the dinner. 

“As aman who prides himself 
as a man who barbecues each 
night of the summer, I could not 
have grilled a better steak,” he 
said. 

Most seniors were quite ap- 
preciative of the generous spread 
of delicious food and formal 
recognition from the athletic de- 
partment. 

Tim Miller, co-captain of the 
football team, won the presti- 
gious Robert Scott award for ex- 
celling in athletics, scholarship. 
and extracurricular participa- 
tion. 

Miller also received an award 


Rocca said, “Tim gave a great 
speech that really got to the 
point of what it was like to play 
four years of athletics at Hop- 
kins.” 

“Everybody knows how hard 
it is to succeed in the classroom,” 
he continued. “But only these se- 
niors know what it is like to suc- 
ceed in both the classroom and 
on the playing field.” 

Tim spoke thoroughly to his 
four years participating in Hop- 
kins athletics. 

An emotional leader of the 
football team, Tim talked about 


to senior year. 


in athletics and scholarship. 


ic programs. 


Renwick. 


ity College in Connecticuit. 


will continue. 


Senior Athlete Awards 


C. Garner Mallonee 


Male Athlete 
of the Year: 


Female Athlete 
of the Year: 


Laura Paulsen 
Distance Running 


John Thomas 
Swimming 


Tim Miller 
Football 

Tim Miller 
Football 

Andrew Pevsner 
Baseball 

Mike Stoffel 


Blue Jay Unlimited: 
Robert H. Scott: 


Larry Goldfarb: 


Howard Striver: 


Baltimore today, coming out with 
a 6-2 win in Centennial Confer- 
ence action. 

Hopkins again showed their 
depth, avoiding the use of fa- 
tigued players. from the morn- 
ing match against Bryn Mawr 
and using fresh players against 
Washington College. 

The Jays won their sixth 
straight overall match and their 
38th straight conference match, 
improving to 11-7 and 8-0 in the 
Centennial. The Shorewomen, 
meanwhile, slip to 10-4 overall 
and 5-3 in the Centennial. 

Hopkins took control of the 
match early, winning at second 
and third, doubles to take a 2-1 
lead. Berlinghof and freshman 
Candace Wu did not drop a game 
in an 8-0 win at third over Kat Co- 
hen and Kelsey Mills. Boger and 
freshman Nandita Krishnan then 
won 8-1 over Kellie Foster and 
Campbell McNichol at second. 

Jordan Finnegan and Brittany 


his journey from freshman year 


Michael Stoffel, the all-Ameri- 
can lineman, was given the How- 
ard-Striver Award for excelling 


To round out the awards cer- 
emony, Andrew Pevsner, a domi- 
nant lefty pitcher, won the Larry 
Goldfarb Award for his outstand- 
ing service to the Hopkins athlet- 


After the festivities, regal Ath- 
letic Director Tom Calder spoke 
about his right-hand man, Mike 


His moving speech adressed 
Renwick's decision to become 
Head Athletics Director at Trin- 


Although the dinner was 
a humble way to say goodbye 
and thank you to many great 
Hopkins athletes, such as John 
Thomas, Mike Stoffel and Mike 
Renwick, the honored tradition 
and legacy of Hopkins sports 


Catherine P. Cramer 


Football 


This Sunday, the Alpha Phi 
Alpha fraternity brothers host- 
ed their first annual Clash of 
the Classes All-Star Basketball 
Tournament. The event was run 
to raise money for relief aid for 
Haiti, and the fraternity was 
able to raise a total of approxi- 
mately $75. 

“We managed to raise a rela- 
tively good amount and Alpha 
Phi Alpha definitely plans on 
making this tournament an an- 
nual event,” said event organizer 
James Anthony Finklea. 

The tournament took place 
in the Ralph S. O’Connor Rec- 
reation Center and three bas- 
ketball games were played be- 
tween classes. 

One pitted freshmen against 


.sophomores, another had ju- 


niors against seniors, and the 
last game was between the two 
winners of these two smaller 
games. 

The sophomores won the first 
game against the freshman class 
of 2013, and the seniors won 
their game against the juniors. 
The championship game fea- 
tured the class of 2012 against 
the class of 2010. The seniors 
defeated the sophomores in the 
final game. 

Finklea admitted that al- 
though he was pleased with 
the turnout, he hopes that they 
will be able to encourage more 
people to attend next year. 

“As far as attendance from 
other class members, it was 
mostly close friends and signifi- 
cant others of the players. This 
is nice and well, but a better at- 
tendance from the general Hop- 
kins community would have 
made more of an impact,” he 
said. 

To increase attendance for 
next year, the Alpha Phi Alpha 
is considering opening up the 
tournament to the greater Bal- 
timore community in hopes of 
also bridging the gap between 
Hopkins students and Baltimore 
residents. 

‘The fraternity plans to host 
this tournament again next year, 
as well as a number of other 
charitable events. 

“Every little bit helps, and 
this would be the start to Alpha 
Phi Alpha’s drive to help raise 
awareness of people in need 
around the world,” Finklea 
said. 

Entry fee for spectators was 
one dollar, although extra dona- 
tions were welcome. 


Women’s tennis wins 38th straight match in Centennial Conference play 


FILE PHOTO 


Anita Bhamidipati approaches a backhand to continue the W. Tennis team’s dominance. 


Marshall picked up the Shore- 
women’s first point of the match 
with an 8-4 win at first over se- 
nior Anita Bhamidipati and 
sophomore Carolyn Warren. 

In singles play, Hopkins won 
in straight sets at first through 
third, before the fourth and fifth 
singles were decided in pro sets. 
Krishnan quickly picked up her 
team-best. 15th win of the sea- 
son as she did not lose a game 


in a 6-0, 6-0 win at second over 
Mashall. Warren nearly pulled 
off the same feat, losing just 
one game in a 6-1, 6-0 win over 
Finnegan at first. 


Bhamidipati pushed Hopkins’ 


lead in the match to 5-1 with a 
6-2, 6-4 win at third over Foster. 
Wu lost just two games in beat- 
ing Cohen, 8-2, at fifth. And Mc- 
Nichol claimed Washington Col- 
lege’s second point of the match 


with an 8-6 win at fourth over 
sophomore Mallory Willenborg. 
The match at sixth singles was 
not played. 

With just two regular season 
conference matches remain- 
ing, Hopkins sits alone atop the 
standings with an unblemished 
8-0 mark. The Jays are a match 
up on the Garnet of Swarthmore, 
who they have already defeated 
once this season, 
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Tuis Day in SPorTS 


1914 - Babe Ruth plays in his first pro 
fessional game, pitching a shutout, al 
lowing six hits in a 6-0 win. 


1959 - The Chicago White Sox defeat 
the Kansas City Athletics 20-6. Chicago 
scored 11 runs in one inning, off one hit, 
10 walks and three errors. 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Baseball vs. Stevenson 3:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 
Baseball vs. Haverford 12:30 p.m 


Babb’s boys win 31st game, clinch first in conlerence, top national polls 


By CECILIA FURLONG 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins baseball team 
continued its amazing run this 
past week, adding another five 
wins to its season record and 
extending the current winning 
streak to 24 games. 

The Blue Jays are now 31-3 on 
the season and are ranked first 
in the country in the D-III Base- 
ball.com poll, and second in the 
American Baseball Coaches As- 
sociation poll, the highest rank- 
ings the team has received since 
the 2004 season. 

“| think having both the best 
hitting in the country and the 
best pitching in the country are 
the biggest factors contributing 
to our success,” senior outfielder- 
Dave Kahn said. 

The Jays started off the week- 
end at home this past Thursday, 
as they played host to Catholic 
University. 

In a game that turned into a 
slug fest, outfielder Brian Youchak 
got the Jays on the board first, as 
he blasted a three-run homerun 
in the first inning. 

After giving up a run in the 
top of the second, Hopkins re- 
sponded by loading the bases 
for Kahn, who launched a grand 
slam over the fence to give the 


Jays a commanding 7-1 lead. 

The Jays scored eight runs in 
the third and forth innings com- 
bined. Hopkins’ bats continued 
to pour it on, adding three more 
runs in the bottom of the forth 
and another four runs in the sixth. 

The game was called in the 
eighth inning due to darkness, 
with the Jays earning a 17-9 victory 
behind 15 hits and four home runs. 

On Friday night, the Jays host- 
ed conference foe Washington 
College. Behind the bat of junior 
infielder Stephen Bejsiuk, the 
Jays took a 13-4 win over the vis- 
iting Shoremen, extending their 
winning streak to 21 games. 

Bejsiuk had three home runs 
and six RBIs on the night for the 
Jays, giving them a perfect 14-0 
record in Centennial Conference 
play. 

Kahn continued his offen- 
sive streak, contributing another 
home run and three RBIs on two 
hits to the Jays offense. 

Senior pitcher Marco Simmons 
picked up the win for the Jays 
after going seven innings, while 
giving up four runs (two earned) 
on five hits and striking out four. 
He is now 5-1 on the season. 

On Saturday, the Jays trav- 
eled to Allentown, Pa. to face the 
Muhlenberg Mules in a double- 
header. 


In the first game of the day, 
sophomore Sam Eagleson 
pitched seven innings for the 
complete game, giving up one 
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lead. The Jays would add on two 
more runs in the sixth to com- 
plete their scoring. 


In the second game of the day, 
8 


aaa 3 
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Stephen “Fancy Sauce” Bejsiuk has been dropping bombs, but not this popout to first. 


run on five hits, while striking 
out four for the 9-1 decision over 
the host Mules. 

Junior outfielder Jesse Sikor- 
ski got the Jays started on the day 
with a three-run homer in the top 
of the first, and added a two-RBI 
double in the fifth good for a 7-1 


Lax loses by one against Maryland on Day of Rivals 


Youchak started the scoring bar- 
rage off for the Jays in the third 
inning with a grand slam to right 
field. Youchak would add _ his 
second homer of the game in the 
sixth inning, giving the Jays a 
11-0 lead going into the seventh. 
Kahn added a two-RBI triple, 


giving Hopkins a commanding 
13-0 lead over the Mules. The Jays 
finished with 19 hits on the game, 
as they cruised to a 13-6 victory, 
their 30th win on the season. 

Senior Greg Harbeck was the 
winning pitcher for the Jays af- 
ter going seven innings, allowing 
only two runs on seven hits while 
striking out six. The win secured 
the Blue Jays the number one seed 
in the Centennial Conference and 
the ability to host the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. 

Following the doubleheader, 
Hopkins improved to 30-3 overall 
and 16-0 in the conference, while 
Muhlenberg dropped to 14-16 
overall and 8-8 in the conference. 

“Thirty wins is a great mile- 
stone to reach so early in the sea- 
son. Tearing through the confer- 
ence like we have been shows us 
that we're ready for regionals,” 
Kahn said. 

Back on the road this past 
Tuesday night, and now in pos- 
session Of the number two rank- 
ing in the nation, the Jays contin- 
ued their dominant run, handing 
host Montclair State Red Hawks 
a 13-2 loss. 

After building a 4-0 lead go- 
ing into the fourth inning, the 
Jays blew the game open on a 
grand slam by Sikorski, follow- 
ing a Kahn hit-by-pitch with the 


bases loaded that forced in a run. 

The Jays would add one more 
run in the inning on an RBI sin- 
gle by senior Lee Bolyard. 

Youchak also picked up two 
hits on the night, scoring three 
runs, making him, at 173, the 
new Hopkins career leader in 
runs scored. 

Following an outstanding 
performance last Wednesday in 
a 4-2 over Washington for which 
he was named the Centennial 
Conference pitcher of the week, 
sophomore Alex Eliopoulos con- 
tinued his lights-out pitching 
against the Red Hawks. 

Eliopoulos allowed two runs 
on six hits, while striking out 10 
in six innings, earning him the 
win and a perfect 6-0 record on 
the season. 

As the Jays approach the end 
of the regular season, they are 
focused on one thing. As Kahn 
put it “One goal: National Cham- 
pionship”. 

The Jays will look to keep their 
24-game winning streak alive 
this Friday as they host Steven- 
son, with the first pitch sched- 
uled for 3:30 p.m. 

And on Saturday, Hopkins 
hosts a doubleheader with the 
second place team of the Centen- 
nial Conference, Haverford. The 
first game begins at 12:30 p.m 


Track teams shine in 
all events at Widener 


By ELIZABETH DUVAL 
For The News-Letter 


The men’s and women’s track 
team dominated at the Widener 


_ Invitation this past weekend in 
| Chester, Pa. 


Despite windy conditions and 
bone chilling temperatures, the 


_ team performance showed more 
| than just superior effort, patience 
_ and diligence. 


The track meet, which took 


2 place over the course of the week- 


_ end, was one of the track and field 


"| team’s most successful yet. 


The team was already off to 


| a good start in their Friday eve- 


M. Tennis wins three, remains undefeated in conterence 


By CASEY NAVIN 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend the men’s 
tennis team dominated all three 
of its foes: Washington College, 
the University of Mary Washing- 
ton and Hamdpen-Sydney. 


This sweep brings the 10th- 
ranked Jays to a 16-4 season with 
an unbeaten record in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 

These wins mark the seventh 
straight win for the Jays and the 
fourth year in a row, under coach 
Chuck Willenborg, in which the 
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Casey Blythe was a key role in Hopkins’ defeat over conference foe Washington College. 
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Jays have played an over 15-win 
season. 

In the match on Saturday, the 
Jays won 8-0 against Washington 
College. Hopkins swept the dou- 
bles matches to gain a 3-0 lead 
over the Shoremen. Washington 
College fell to 10-4 in season. 

Leaders for Hopkins includ- 
ed sophomores Warren Elgort 
and Jacob Barnaby, juniors 
Ryan Rauck, Casey Blythe and 
Andrew Wang, as well as se- 
nior and captain David Mal- 
dow. 

Collectively this group won 24 
games and lost six. 

In the singles matches Elgort 
and Wang won in straight sets 
6-4, 6-1 and 7-5, 6-0 respectively. 

Maldow faced tight competition 
against Shoreman Adam Cranford, 
beating Cranford in a super tie- 
breaker in the third game 12-10. 

This win marked the 25th ca- 
reer conference win for Maldow. 

Barnaby and senior Peter Vale 
played the last two matches in 
pro sets, Barnaby winning 8-2 at 
fourth over Kyle LIsco and Vale 
winning 8-3 over Josh Hedrick. 

After making the trip to Vir- 


ginia on Sunday, the Jays faced 
off against regional rival Mary’ 
Washington, winning an 8-1 vic- 
tory against the Generals. 

The Generals fall to 11-11 for 
the season. 

In the doubles matches, Hop- 
kins came out on top, with a 
score of 2-1. 

Partners Elgort and Rauck 
achieved their fourth-straight 
win over the Mary Washington, 
losing only two games for an 8-2 
score against Will Apperson and 


| events, 


| ning performances. 


Among the various field 
notable performanc- 
es include the women’s pole 
vaulters, all freshmen, whom 
took fifth, eighth, ninth and 
12th places. 

The men also secured many 
impressive positions with de- 
fending Centennial shot put 
champion Ryan Lino taking fifth 
overall in the shot put competi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, teammate Luke 
Sand showed one of the most 
impressive .performances at this 


weeks competition, throwing his 
furthest toss of the year and fin- 
ishing second in his toss event. 
Keaton Sweet also had a season 
best toss of 120/11”, good for 
ninth place. 

“This weeks event was one of 
the most exciting in my career. 
As I continue to improve, I can’t 
wait to make a mark in the his- 
tory of this school at our next 
meet,” Sand said. 

Derek Cheng and Andrew 
Yen both ran their best times of 
the season for 5000m. Cheng beat 
Yen by about 12 seconds with’a 
time of 15:43.84. 

In the women’s 5k, the long 
distance runners showed their 
true colors finishing third, fourth, 
and fifth out of 32 runners. In a 
notable performance, Cecilia Fur- 
long (News-Letter staff writer) ran 
a personal-best time of 18:11:72 for 
third place. 

Saturday competition was 
just as fierce as Friday, yet noth- 
ing our JHU track team cant 
handle. 

The men’s 4x100m_ relay 
team, comprised of Chris Tait, 
Pierre Hage, James Walker and 
Jonathan Walker, finished third 

SEE TRACK, pace B10 
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Seg M. TENNIS, pace B10 Cecilia Furlong (left) and Laura Paulsen (center) are having strong track seasons. 
INSIDE 
Senior Dinner : Athlete of the Week: W. Lacrosse: 


Athletes Celebrate 


The senior athletes from Hopkins’ 
fall, winter and spring sports 
gathered for a business casual eve- 
ning of food, drink and awards 
in Charles Commons. Male and 
female athlete of the year awards 
were presented. Page B10 


Dave Maldow 


Dave Maldow is the winningest 
men’s tennis athlete in Hopkins 
history. This past week, the se- 
nior captain led his squad to 
three more victories as the team 
remained undefeated in Centen- 
nial Conference play. Page B11 


Another Loss 


The Women’s Lacrosse team 
travelled to Evanston, Ill, to 
face the perennially dominant 
Northwester Wild Cats. The 
Blue Jays fought valiantly but 
lost 11-7, bringing their season 
record to 8-6.. Page B10 


